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mostly at Athens, and both having learned ancient 
Greek pretty thoroughly, we found modern 
Greek quite an easy task. It differs from 
ancient Greek even less than modern English 
differs from the English of Chaucer.” 

“I begin to wonder whether you are not | 
worked by some such idea as the pronunciation | 
of ancient Greek on modern Greek lines.” | 

a 


war, and its weapons are “not carnal, but 
spiritual and mighty for the pulling down of 
strongholds.” 


DR. ELIZABETH A. S. 
DAWES. 


Everysopy knows, or should be ashamed of not 
knowing, that Dr. Elizabeth Dawes was pre- 
sented to the Lord Chancellor of London Uni- 
versity last (May) month, and received at his 
hands the diploma of Doctor of Literature. But 
everybody does not know that she is a teacher, 
and that it was while busy with her ordinary 
occupation that she still made time to prosecute 
her studies, and write that thesis and sit for 
the final examination without which none can 
be a properly fledged doctor of literature. 

Miss Dawes is the first woman who has 
ever attained to this honour, and indeed there 
are only about a dozen men in the same rank. 

So I betook me to her pleasant house about 
a mile from Weybridge Station to cross-question 
the Doctor on the why and wherefore of the 
matter. Weybridge smelt delightfully of pines 
when I alighted, and I inhaled the odour with 
as much pleasure as a walk under a fiercely hot 
sun would permit. Afterwards I was told that 
the thermometer registered 80 deg. in the shade 
that afternoon, and found no difficulty io 
accepting the statement. 

“Miss Dawes,” said I, holding the hand of 
the tall, dark young lady who greeted me, 
speaking with that admirable distinctness which 
too rarely distinguishes English people, “I am 
afraid you are not English.” And I felt much. 
disappointed for the honour of our nation. 

“T am at least seven-eighths English,” was 
the answer. “My mother is German by birth, 
but she left Germany when quite young, and 
has become as English as possible. My father, 
also Dr. Dawes,” with a smile, “ is English. He 
has just returned from a three years’ residence 
in Corfu, where he is winter chaplain.” 

“ Will you tell me how long you had to work 
for your doctorate ? ” 

“T don’t think I can. You see the exams. of 
the London University are all correlated to- 
gether. One starts with matriculation and just 
goes on and on.” 

“Then when did you matriculate P ” 

“Tn 1881. I was placed in the first division. 
Before that, I had gained the first place in the 
Classical Foundation Scholarship, £80 for four 
years, The Scholarship was not awarded me, 
‘as the committee decided I was too young, being 
below eighteen. After that I went on regularly, 
took the London Intermediate in 1885, the 
B.A., two years later the M.A.” 

“ [thas been a long business. Why, you have 
been an M.A. eight years. Then I am to under- 
stand that a Doctor of Literature stands much 
higher in the University hierarchy ? ” 

“Yes, a full rung of the ladder. My M.A. 
degree was in classics. To qualify for the 
D. Lit. it is necessary to pass a second ‘M.A. 
exam. in a different branch of literature, and I 
took medieval and modern French and German. 
I might have taken Mozal Science, but preferred 
languages. The next thing I had to do was to 
write an original thesis on some literary subject. 
| chose the Greek aspirates, and presented my 
thesis in October, 1894. Before the year was 
out, I sat for a supplementary examination, and 
that finished the whole thing.” 

“A thesis on Greek aspirates! I won't, of 
course, say that it sounds dry, but it does sound 
most profoundly learned.” 

» After I left Girton—where | went through the 
usual three years’ course and came out in claseical 
honours—I went to Greece for six months to 
study colloquial Greek and archeology. Greek 
pronunciation had long interested me—indeed, I 
published a pamphilet on the subject, excluding 
the aspirates, before my thesis. My sister and 
1 worked very hard during our visit tu Greece, both 
| with autiquities and the language. We lived 


‘Its friends are exultations, agonies, and love, 
And man’s unconquerable mind.” 

In the fulness of time their mighty work 
has been given into the hands of these 
women, who have been trained in the home 
and school and church. An earlier century 
would not have understood the end in view, 
and would have spurned the means; but the 
nineteenth, standing on the shoulders of its 
predecessors, has a wider outlook and a keener 
vision. It has studied science and ‘discovered 
that the tumult of the whirlwind is less 
powerful than the silence of the dew; it has 
ransacked history and learned that the 
banner and the sword were never yet the 
emblems of man’s noblest victories, and it 
begins at last to listen to the voice of that 
inspired philosophy which, through all ages, 
has been gently saying, ‘‘The race is not 
always to the swift, neither the battle to the 
strong.” 


“You are not a Greek scholar ?” said Miss 
Dawes eagerly. And I had to disclaim. “My 
father and sister are both Greek scholars and we 
are all hostile to the English method of pro- 
nouncing Greek. Itis dreadful, and has no rela- 
tion to the pronunciation used by modern Greeks. 
Now, whatever theories we hold, surely it is most 
likely that modern Greek bears a greater re- 
semblance to ancient Greek than the differ- 
ent systems of pronunciation in the various 
countries. We think it such a pity for people 
to learn the wrong pronunciation, and then 
blame modern Greek as barbarous.” 

“The moderns have departed a long way 
from the right path.” 

“But never so far as English Greek has devi- 
ated. We see theold customs persisting in country 
places ;- it is only reasonable to suppose pro- 
nunciation ,has persisted also. 1 am rewriting, 
and hope soon to republish, my little pamphlet 
on Greek pronunciation.” 

“What made you take to Greek first of 
all? ” 

“My father was interested in education and 
a promoter of higher education for girls. I 
learned Greek along with his pupils. He liked 
it very much and I expect I inherited some of 
his taste. My elder sister was the first woman 
Master of Arts of London University in classics, 
thus Greek seemed to be in the family. Most 
of our large family of ten speak it with 
facility.” 

«: And all the time you were studying, I under- 
stand you were teaching as well.” 

“ Yes; of course I had my evenings and 
Saturday. But I found it very hard work, and 
sometimes felt discouraged. It seemed work 
always, no relaxation.” 

“Should you have been disappointed if any 
other woman had come out as the first woman 
Doctor of Literature whilst you were study- 
+: o” 

“Indeed I should. For years I had meant to 
be the the first woman who took it; nothing 
less would have satisfied me.” 

“ Do you find many students of Greek among 
your own pupils ?” 

“Very few; at present, I have only one. I 
never urge it upon parents. Although Greek is 
universally admitted to be an admirable means 
of mental culture, I think it must always be for 
the few. Modern languages are more directly 
useful, and German is not far behind Greek in 
its richness in compounds, its fine shades and 
syntactical difficulties. I think that asa rule 
Greek should be begun later than is now the 
case; thirteen seems soon enough. Certainly I 
began it too young, and learned by tov old- 
fashioned methods.” 

“Do they teach the old-fashioned pronuncia- 
tion at Cambridge ? ” 

“Certainly ; it is one of the ‘strongholds. I 
ought to have said how strongly the late Pro- 
fessor Blackie clung to the theory that we 
should unlearn the English method, and adopt 
the Greek pronunciation.” 

“Now, Miss Dawes, please tell me, as Docter 
of Literature do you vote m the Convocation of 
London University ? © ; 

“ Of course I do—have done for years. 50 
does my sister. A B.A. of three years is qualified 
to vote in Convocation. Is it not strange that. 
although I may do this in London, I am not '& 
cognised as a B.A. of Cambridge? I passed their 
examination also m houours.” 

“It is an instructive comment on cur uld 


It is with sincere sorrow that we have to 
record the death of Mrs. Herbert Lewis, & 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association, whose 
gifts and power were well known to all who had 
had the privilege of working with her in Wales. 
On the eve of our great gathering it is indeed 
with a sense of severe loss that we realise that her 
chair will be vacant and that she will not take 
her place in the circle of which she was so great 
an ornament. A powerful speaker, a charming 
woman, a devoted wife, always ready to take a 
foremost place in any movement for the uplift 
of humanity, quick of sympathy and intelligent 
in apprehending difficult situation, the two 
great societies in whose work she took 
so deep an interest have, in her passing out, 
susteined a blow. We cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our deep sympathy with her bereaved 
husband and our sincere hope that in his grief 
he may yet find comfort in the many expressions 
of sorrow that will reach him. 


* *& & 


Bishop Mitchinson, D.D., who last week pre- 
sided over a successful meeting of the London 
Anti-vivisection Society, had to report that the 
want of funds greatly hindered the work of the 
Society being as flourishing as thoy could wish. 
We cannot help feeling with the Chairman that 
on this question there is great danger and in 
this case moral wrong in allowing the desire for 
knowledge to sanction ,the terrible cruelty of 
vivisection which in many cases is diabolical and 
fiendish, and cannot but blunt and stultify the 
moral and religious life of the prominent 
scientists and students who practise it. 


* & & 


The Women’s Vegetarian Union invite all 
foreign delegates of the W.W.C.T.U. to a 
reception and afternoon tea at Queen’s Hall, on 
Wednesday the 19th inst. Invitation by ticket 
from Madame Alex. Veigelé, hon. sec., Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. The W.V.U. 
regret that owing tu the limits of space they cau 
only invite the foreign delegates. 


+ + 


In the interview which was published with 
Mrs, Stopes, in our last issue, it was stated that 
the price of her book, “ British Freewomen,” was 
1s. This only applies to a cheap paper-covered 
edition. The price of the volume issued in the 
“ Sovial Gcience ” series is Ys. 6d.:' oy 
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Universities. Miss Dawes, I have come at least 
twenty miles to see you. I hope that you won't 
let me go without seeing you in your cap and 

own P” 

«Of course you shall sve it.” And presently 
Dr. Dawes appeared in a beautiful scarlet cloth 
gown, faced with russet silk, a hood of the same, 
aud a black velvet hat. I was filled with genuine 
admiration. “My pupils gave me it as a pre- 
sent, and a very acceptable one I have found it. 
Dr. Weymouth, the first man who received a 
doctorate in literature at London University, 
when he heard of my success wrote and con- 
yratulated me. Afterwards it was arranyed 
that he should present me to the Chancellor.” 

Dr. Dawes is very fond of boating and walk- 
ing, and towards the cnd of my visit someone 
came to consult her about costumes for 
theatricals, in which she showed lively interest 
and gave practical suggestions. 

Before my departure, De. Dawes’ father and 
sister entered the room. I thus found myself iu 
the presence of two Doctors Dawes and a lady 
M.A. of London. Had the conversation turned 
upon Greek aspirates I should have withdrawn 
hastily, but happily Dr. Dawes ( peére) isa great 
advocate of equal pay for equal work, regardless 
of sex distinction, and thus we found a common 
geound for an extra and pleasant half hour, I 
learned that scholarship is not confined to the 
present generation of this gifted family, for two 
of Dr. Dawes’ forebears were Archbishops of 
York, and another (Richard Dawes, of Cam- 
bridge) was the well-known scholar. 

C. S. BREMNER. 


The Wears that the Docust 
bath ‘aten. 


By Annize E. Ho.tpswortu, 
Author of “ Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 


CHAPTER III 
‘“‘ BEHOLD, THIS DREAMER COMETH.” 
Priscitta had married without her father’s 
consent, but not without his knowledge. She 
had always been too proud and fearless to cover 
up any act of hers. 

The step had been taken in broad daylight, 
in sight of all Frodsham, tearful at losing the 
Rector’s daughter, scandalised that she should 
throw herself away on the grocer’s son. 

Priscilla’s first memories of Dunstane hovered 
round triangular little packets of peppermint 
that he used to give her over the counter, she, 
on tiptoe, stretching up a chubby hand to 
receive thein. She had offered to kiss him in 
those days, and had only been prevented by the 
counter between them. ‘ 

Dunstaue did not like these reminders, ‘The 
years at Cambridgo had cloven a sharp division 
between his birth and himself. It was possible, 
ho thought, for anyone to live long with him and 
not discover his humble origin. riscilla had 
not lived with him a month, But his origin 
troubled her less than it troubled him, From 
the days of proffered kisses to the grocor’s son 
she had been a socialist. 

She scarcely knew the stern rector, who cculd 
not forget that the child had cost her mother’s 
life. He had left her to servants who had 
spoiled her as far as was possible. But she grew 
up with no fine distinctions to teach her that 
flesh and blood in itself cannot inherit the 
kingdom of society. No gospel of guld had been 
thrown at her, stunning her humanity. Who- 
ever showed her kindness was kin to her; and 
there was not a person in the village that was 
not gentle to the child who loved everybody and 
claimed love as her right. 

When her governess arrived it was tvo late to 
teach Priscilla that she did not belong to the 
people, But it was not tov late tu set her mind 
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on fire. Miss Cardrew was a spinster who 

mingled sentiment and fiction, and was known 

in literary circles as a purveyor of sensations. 

In real life she lived by her knowledge of 

grammar and kindred excellences. She taught | 
Priscilla all she knew, and found her an apt 

imitator in the art of novel-making. ‘The scholar 

had more imagination than the teacher ; and it 

was easy to weave romances round the stories 

she heard in the village. Before Miss Cardrew 

left her, Priscilla was contributing to a magazine 

of the humbler sort. As she yrew up, people 

callod her unconventional, and the adjective | 
clinging like a burr, pricked her curiosity. ‘The | 
study of conventions opened out what was not | 
conventional, and she learned a good deal of | 
human nature and some elemental truths in her 
quest after knowledge. Sho accepted a few | 
rules of socitty—she learned to dress her hair, to 

wear gloves on occasion, to leave her book when 

a visitor called, a rare event at the rectory. For 

the rest... 

What could be expected of a girl who tramped 
the moor at all seasons, in all weathers, who 
made friends with gipsies, and was intimate with 
gamekeepers? She might be seen any day 
wheeling out old Betsy Huggins in the wicker 
chair she had bought for her by sacrificing a new 
frock. And when she had taken Betsy home 
she would be flying across the green, a baby on 
her shoulder, and a troop of shouting children 
at her heels. 

She was the darling of the village; but 
Frodsham society—the doctor’s wife, the three 
Miss Speaights, and the auctioneer’s widow— 
would have given her a stronger adjective than 
“ unconventional ” if they had known one. But 
with Priscilla’s gay face beaming on them, and 
Priscilla’s laugh, the brightest things in their 
drab lives, with her demure gratitude for their 
advice, and equally demure ignoring of it—what 
could they do but whisper the word among 
themselves? It was some relief to them that 
while it stamped Priscilla it gave her a certain 
distinction. 

At twenty she published a novel. It achieved 
a succes de scandale. One day in her little white 
bed in her little white room at the Rectory, 
Priscilla awoke and found herself—yellow. 

She would have fled and hidden herself and 
the hot consciousness the press comments gave 
her ; but where could she be better hidden than 
in her own village ? 

Literature halted painfully and grudgingly at 
Frodsham. 

All London might be straining to catch a 
glimpse of the daring young author: at Frod- 
sham she was only “ Parson’s Lass,” and nobody 
would have troubled to read her book if they 
had known she had written ono, The Miss 
Speaights got their books from Smith and Sons; 
they could not trust the censorship at Mudie’s, 
so Priscilla was safe. 

She hid her success like the Spartan his fox. 
lt was when the thing was tearing at her vitals 
and threatening betrayal that Dunstano Momeric 
came back to Frodsham to his mother’s funeral, 

His eyes told her that ho had read her book, 
For the first time in her life she could not meet 
the gaze of a fellow-creature. 

With an excellent discernment he avoided all 
allusion to literature. When his reticence had 
restored her confidence he spoke of her success. 

It was his hand that drew the fangs from the 
beast hidden in her bosom. Her book had 
reached anuther soul. There was one whw had 
read and not misunderstood her. 
opened was entrancing; they were at 
intimate. 

She spent long hours on the moors with him ; 
walking, talking, planning the future real 
success. He, too, had ambition. He had drawn 
up «scheme for a great work, its title, “ A New 
Religion.” Everything was ready but the 
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needed data. He was going to London. The 


British Museum would furnish the materials he 
wanted. He had an annuity; he would do some 
coaching, and write the book that was to give a 
new hope and a new faith tothe world. — 

He talked to her of his ideals, his aims. 
Priscilla listened with wistful eyes. They were 
high and noble and large, making her ambition 
insignificant. Sho only wanted to write a book 
that would touch some heart. Momerie’s 
aspirations coursed the universe, travelling too 
swiftly aud too far from self to keep pace with 
them. Brave in tinsel and trappings, they 
shamed her homespun idvals. 

She did not sov that her energy tired him 
physically and mentally. To keep abreast with 
her he had tostrain. How she talked, swinging 
away with that gracoful stride of hers, her cheeks 
aglow, hor hair tossed, her cyes claiming all the 
soul in him. 

Momerie’s nature was not easily stirred, else 
he must have leaped the hedges weeks before 
circumstances levelled them. 

Priscilla had left him in her usual high spirits. 
Au hour after she came back, passionately 
claiming his sympathy. The trouble overflowed 
at his first question, 

Yes, everything was wrong—everything. Her 
fathor insisted on her marrying Sir Georgo 
Oldham, and sooner than do it she would kill 
herself. But she was not a coward—she would 
not die. She would go to I.ondon and support 
herself by literature. 

With what a fatal facility it had all happened! 
Au hour after everything was settled. 

He was on his way to London to write his 
book. They would marry immediately and hunt 
success in leash. It would be pleasanter to live 
together than apart—more economical too. 
And he talked of frugality and simplicity, high 
thinking and plain living. His ideal was a white 
dream of intellectual desires ;—they would live 
in an attic, near the stars. 

Priscilla agreed. In town the higher one 
lived the cheaper the rent, she told him. 

His eyes reproached her. 

“ We should he nearer heaven.” 

“ Yes, I thought of that too,” she answered. 

He was intoxicated by his sudden happiness, 
His heart reeled and his brain spun with it. 

He talked of love, of its joys, its sacrifices. 
“The light that never was on sea or land.” 

Priscilla realised that she had never loved, but 
Dunstane would teach her, she said humbly. 

She did not ask herself if she loved him now. 
He thrilled her aspirations; surely a higher thing 
than the thrill of passion, With him beside her 
she could not fail of realising all her dreams. 

They had youth, ambition, health, hope, 
genius, opportunity ;—what more was needed for 
success ? He was a good man, reverent, delicate, 
true. How beautifully he had spoken of the 
Church’s benediction on the sacrament of 
marriage. It was doubly hard after what he had 
said that sho should have to put up with the 
legal contract at the registrar's office. In a storm 
of paternal anger, her dowry, the tears of the 
villagers, she turnod her hack on Frodsham. 
Mrs. Dunstane Momerie fronted success. 


CHAPTER LV. 
A STATE VISIT. 

Gertrude Tennant was coming up the steps. 
Malden saw her, and waited for her. He was 
conscious of a decent cuat; and more than 
conscious of the glove intu whose service he had 
pressed four fngers. Only his respect for a 
beautiful woman would have made him do it. 

Seeing that Miss Tennant also bore traces of 
respectability, he regained his ease; two wrongs 
sometimes make one right. 

“ How festive you look!” he said gaily. 

“And you! [scarcely recognised you. 
yuu under the impression this is Sunday ?” 
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‘No, a saint’s day only. I am going to call 
on Mrs.—on Mr. Momerie.” 

“T am going to call too, on Mr.—on Mrs. 
Momerie.” She held up her card case. 

“ You knew her before ?” 

“No, it was Miss Cardrew who told me about 
her.” 

“ The little spinster? How comes she .. .?” 

“ She was governess, years ago. That is why 
the Momeries came here. Miss Cardrew suggested 
it.” 

“ Ah! I wondered how in the world she had 
drifted in among the unwashed. Imagine the 
spinster .. .!” 

“ Mrs. Momerie doesn’t believe in conventions 
—she used to follow the hounds on foot, 
climbing gates, leaping ditches.” 

“TI hope she can’t hear us. 
—to end in these vaults!” 

‘‘T must go upstairs and get rid of my parcels,” 
said Gertrude. 

“Tet me carry them up for you. What, 
crumpets! MayIcome to tea? You will have 
tea, won’t you, after the state visit?” 

“ What a boy you are! Yes, you may come 
if you wish to.” Being ten years younger than 
Malden, Gertrude could afford to be motherly. 
“You will get uo work done this afternoon. 
How is the picture progressing ? ” 

“It’s at a standstill. Here are your parcels, 
Take care of the crumpets.” 

‘¢T will, since they attract you.” 

She was not like a person setting out on a 
career. She looked like an ordinary woman 
who sees nothing but marriage before her—a 
dainty spider weaving a net. 

‘“¢Tell me more about Mrs. Momerie,” said 
Malden, following her into the web of screens and 
cushions. 

‘“‘Giye me a few pegs on which to hang con- 
versation.” 

“Can you go back to the rudiments —country, 
and babies, and domestics?” 

“T will try.” 

“Can you recommend a good blacking for the 
grate?” 

“Do you mean black-lead ?” 

“No, furniture cream. If you are au fuit 
in these things you will suit Mrs. Momerie 
perfectly.” 

“Do you know, Miss Tennant, I have never 
seen you spiteful before ?” 

“ It is the fit of my frock,” she answered. 

His brow cleared, he looked his sympathy. 

_ So it is. Small waists are bound to make 
one critical and unsympathetic. It’s better to 
hear you singing to Jimmy Gibson in an old 
dressing-gown than to hear you attacking Mrs. 
Mowmerie in the latest fashion.” 

She flushed hotly. Then she laughed. 

“ Who told you about it? Besides, it was my 
new tea-gown. An old dressing-gown, indeed ! ” 

He laughed. ‘' Now then let us sacrifice to 
conventions; we shall return to nature and 
crumpets.” 

“A man’s usual programme,” she mocked. 

Mrs. Momerie opened the door for them her- 
self, laughing at the triangular introduction 
that followed. There were no conventions in 
her manner. Malden thanked heaven, and took 
courage. She was very friendly and cordial, 
leading them into the sitting-room. Gertrude 
noticed that her frock fitted; she respected her 
for it. 

Mr. Momerie was out, but Priscilla was not 
alone. Miss Cardrew, a thin little woman in a 
white front and spectacles, was perched on a 
chair, a hassock under her feet. A small island 
of humanity adrift on the main of the Chester- 
field, lay Jimmy Gibson. 

‘“You know Miss Cardrew: and IT need not 
introduce my tuvalid,” said Priscilla merrily. 
“ Jimmy has been telling mo all about you. I[ 
recognise his ‘pretty lidy’ in Miss Tennant. 


Poor little girl 
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And wasn’t it Mr. Malden who spent a whole 
morning painting angels and lilies for him to 
look at ?” 

“Yes,” Jimmy interrupted, “it was him. 
Mother was out nursing, and he carried me into 
the room and amused me.” 

“Mr. Malden finds time for many little kind- 
nesses,” said Miss Cardrew in her precise little 
voice. 

“You mean Miss Tennant,” said Malden 
quickly. “ Ask her about her dressing-gown!” 

A faded colour mounted to Miss Cardrew’s 
face. She hung her head consciously. 

‘Some other time,” she murmured. “ It is 
scarcely a subject .... before a gentleman.” 

“Tt was a tea-gown, Miss Cardrew.” Gertrude’s 
voice, clear and prosaic would have tried any 
sentiment and found it wanting. 

The little spinster looked relieved. “ My dear, 
that makes all the difference.” 

Priscilla’s face was all dimples. 
gaily. 

“Tam so glad you have all come together,” 
she said. “ You teach me to know you at once.” 

“ And you will know there are no more callers 
to expect,” said Ciertrudo. 

“I believe I have had everybody,” said 
Priscilla. “My husband thinks we must have 
come amongst the unemployed; so many people 
have offered to be of use to us.” 

“ They will get over that,” Gertrude answered. 
“When they have seen your flat and your 
furniture and your husband they will expect you 
to be of use to them.” 

“TI suppose you know them all?” said 
Priscilla. 

Gertrude gave a little shudder. 

“‘T couldn’t live here if I did.” 

“ Mrs. Gibson is a very respectable woman,” 
said Miss Cardrew. 

“ A descendant of Sairey Gamp, in the direct 
line,” Gertrude added. 

“ And you forget Mrs. Markham,” Miss Cardrew 
said hurriedly. “An admirable woman....a 
drunken husband and five children .... and she 
keeps them all.” 

“She is very foolish,” said Gertrude. ‘She 
works at a factory all day, and often sits up with 
a neighbour all night.” 

“She would be a general benefactor if she 
kept her rooms and her children clean,” said 
Malden. 

Priscilla did not smile. “ Poor soul! how can 
one expect it? Tell me about the others.” 

“T don't know any others, there are dress- 
makers and charwomen, and carpenters, and 
railway men ; we are the aristocracy, the people 
with something to live for.” 


She laughed 


“Miss Tenuant’s one ambition is to sing a solo | 


in the Albert Hall,” said Malden. 

Gertrude looked at him. She had another 
ambition that she had not talked to him about, 

et. 

Mr, Malden’s only aim in life is to be hung on 
the line at Burlington House,” she retorted. 

“These ambitions are sure to be gratified,” 
said Miss Cardrew, shaking her white front. “I 
only wish that mine was as certain of realisa- 
tion.” 

“You want to be famous too, Cardie dear. [ 
remember you used to tell me.” Priscilla looked 
fondly at her. 


“No, my dear, I have given up all that years | 
I only want a cottage in the country now, | 


ago. 
aud perhaps, a little shop to keep me busy. No, 
my dear, I shall leave fame to you. You will 


succeed and it will mako me very proud and | 
Our dear Mrs. Momerie will | 
write a great book some day,” she explained to | 


happy to see it. 


the others. 
Priscilla laughed gaily. “ Ah, some day ! Thore 


Eee . | 
are a good many children in the buildings,” she 


turned to Gertrude, ‘I suppose you know them 
all?” 
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“ No indeed ! Dirty little mortals! It is not as 
if they were pretty, or interesting, or even clean.” 

“But they are children !” said Priscilla. 

The word covered a multitude of sins, 

“They are very noisy, my dear, and very poor,” 
said Miss Cardrew. 

“‘T am glad they are poor,” said Priscilla. “I 
like poor people. I like to live in buildings 
among them. But I cannot imagine why you 
came here.” 

She looked in quiringly at Gertrude. Certainly 
a neat little figure, a fashionable dress, youth 
and a prosperous air, were alien to working men’s 
buildings. 

““Oh, Mes. Momerie, you must not think 
because I have put on my best frock to call on 
my friends that I am not a working-woman too. 
I give music-lessons to pay for the training that 
is to make my voice my fortune.” 

“ Ah, I thought I heard a lark singing upstairs 
one day,” said Priscilla. 

But Jimmy spoiled the little compliment. 

“It was Miss Cardrew’s,” he said shrilly. 
was stoppin’ in our room while she was awy.” 

They all laughed and there was a pause. 

Priscilla was thinking of her interrupted 

| writing. But what imatter? Life here was 
, more interesting than novels. The pour people 
filled her heart, Gertrude and Malden, artist 
and singer, touched her imagination. Miss 
Cardrew was more entertaining than anything 
she had ever written. 

“1 see you have some fine Hotticellis, Mrs. 
Momerie,” Malden interrupted her thoughts. 
“<¢ Tobias and the Angels’ is a great favourite of 
mine.” 

The thought in Priscilla’s eyes broke into a 
sparkle. 

“Ts it? I love it too,” she said heartily. “TI 
like the beautiful free stride of that angel on the 
right. It isso wholesome and robust. I suppose 
you belong to the modern school ? ” 

“ Mostly,” he answered. 

Priscilla reflected that however ready to talk 
about other people, this man was reticent about 
himself. 

“Mr. Malden is suffering from laziness,” 
Gertrude put in. “For a fortnight he has done 
no work at all.” 

“ The artist new has so much to do 
He never has leisure to paint,” 
Malden quoted. 

At this moment the door opened, and Momerie 
came in. Priscilla sprang up and led him 
forward, naming the visitors. Dunstane was 
cordial, delighted that they had come in to see 
Mrs. Momerie. It was so dull for her while he 
' was at the Museum, “ but: we poor authors have 
to live.” 

“T am too tired to sit down,” he added, “ if 
the ladies will excuse me I will lie on the sofa.” 

“Indeed you look sadly fatigued,” said the 
little spinster. 
| He turned fully round before he saw Jimmy 
on the sofa. 

“My dear Priscilla,” he said smiling, “you will 
have the place swarming with vermin. This is 
the third dirty brat you have had here to-day.” 

Priscilla laid her hand on his arm. 

“Poor little Jimmy is ill, dear. I promised to 
look after hia till his mother came back. Come 
; and sit here. We are just going to have tea.” 

“Tea and sofa are not synonymous terms, 
Priscilla.” 

Malden rose in a leisurely fashion that seemed 
to lengthen out his inches. 

“{ must run away now, | am afraid, Mrs. 
Momerie. And look here, Jimmy, I'll take you 
into my room. You are quite used to stretching 
; your legs on my divan, aren't you ?” 
| The boy nodded. Malden saw the relief in 
Priscilla’s eyes, but she protested. 

“T promised Mrs. Gibson; I should be so 
sorry 1f he took cold.” 


“ It 
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Gertrude rose and shook hands with everybody. 
She had an engagement at 5.30. She glanced at 
Malden as she said it. Her eyes spelt crumpets. 

He saw nothing but Priscilla’s face. 

‘See here, Mrs. Momerie,” he said eagerly, 
“If you care to come into my studio and see 
Jimmy settled, you can assure yourself he is 
quite out of draughts. Then your conscience 


will be at rest. I live next door, you know.” 
“1 think I would like to do that,” said 
Priscilla. 


She wrapped a shawl round the boy, but when 
she was going to lift him Malden stopped her. 

“ Excuse me, you must allow me to do that.” 

For a fortnight she had been moving furniture, 
lifting weights, all as a matter of course. 
Malden’s thoughtfulness was a galaxy of recom- 
mendations that sparkled round him. 

She laughed as she obeyed. Malden lifted 
Jimmy and carried him out, she following. 

He stood aside to let her pass into the studio, 
and she was well in the room before he saw what 
he had done. Priscilla turned at his muffled 
exclamation, but he did not explain it. She 
glanced round, her eyes searching for open 
windows. 

“J think it is all right,” she smiled, “ and what 
a delightful room it is! h, that is the pro- 
cession of angels carrying lilies, and, how very 
extraordinary—” 

He did not ask the reason of her surprise. It 
took him some time to arrange Jimmy on the 
divav. When he lifted himself he threw a swift, 
shy look at Priscilla. 

She had no eyes for him, she was going from 
sketch to sketch wondering, exclaiming, laughing. 
He stood like a culprit in the midst of his work. 
There were studies of a woman’s head in chalk, 
oils, water-colour, and each was a portrait of 
Mrs. Momerie. 

That night Malden tossed on his bed. 
Gertrude too, was awake, with wide eyes staring 
into the darkness. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL, 
By Dr. R. F. Horton, M.A. 


Being the Monthly Lecture to .4rtisans, delivered 
in Lyndhurst-road Church. 


Wuen the doctor is called in to see a sick man his 
first duty is to discover the nature of the disease, 
and to track the mischief to its cause. If the 
disease can be cured at all, it will be cured in 
that way. But supposing some radical remedy 
is necessary, supposing some operation has 
to be performed, it will be useless to give a few 
medicines as palliatives instead of facing the 
radical cure. In the diseases of society, which 
are proverbially difficult to understand and to 
trace to their cause, we are terribly tempted to 
indulge in the mere palliatives, the mere medi- 
cines which, in such a connection, are quack 
remedies, instead of facing what is always a 
painful necessity, the operation. Now it is a 
very remarkable fact that in the Book which the 
Qneen on a famous occasion declared to be the 
secret of England’s greatness, the Book which 
the majority of our religious teachers are agreed 
in regarding as the inspired Word of God, there 
is a diagnosis of the diseases from which society 
suffers ; and yet until quite recently it was the 
rarest thing for preacher or teacher to call the 
attention of Christians to this remarkable ex- 
planation of that which presumably we are all 
seeking to explain. 

Grant me your attention for a moment while I 
state the meaning of that saying of St. Paul, the 
saying which might be translated “A root of all 
evil is the love of money.” That is not to say, 
of course, that all evils spring from this rvot 
alone, but it certainly implies that if we want to 


get at one principle which, more than any other, | the bad trade and the bad times of the present 


is the cause of the evils of human life, we shall | day ° Though it seems an irony to say it, it is 
find it here ; and that if we are to destroy the | due to an excess of wealth; it is due apparently 
evil fruit we must adopt a remedy which strikes | to this simple fact, that the means of production 
at this prolific root. I am going to ask you for a| have been made so easy and so cheap that a 
few minutes to pass in review some of the evils of | small proportion of the inhabitants of a country 
English life to-day in order to show you that they | can provide all that the country requires, so that 
are to be traced to this particular cause. &@ proportion of the inhabitants are left without 
THR DRINK MISCHIEF. employment, without the means, therefore, of 
In the first place, | shall say a word about the securing, iu share in the national products. ‘The 
drink ‘traiiis: net Che fire ‘blush, you might bitter cry of to~lay is not for goods, not for com- 
suppose that the evils of drinking are to be a ahaa, bus. for or, loyme nti; for sn oppor: 
referred to a fault which is the very opposite of | ity of earning a livelihood ! 
the love of money, for the complaint that is con- | 
stantly made is that the money is wasted upon 
the drink, and when a man has spent a quarter 
ora third of the week’s wages in the public- 
house on Saturday night, you would hardly 
think of saying that the love of money was the 
root of that particular evil. That is true; but 
look at the same subject from another side, and 
you find that the manufacture and the sale of 
intoxicating drinks is one of the few forms of 
industry which are renunerative under all cireum - 
stances; you find that when trade is declining, 
and when poverty is deepening, it is still possible 


to make a fortune by selling drink. thinking of us only as living souls here; and I[ 
THE MOTIVE FOR GAMBLING. mean that the love of money will take all the 
But I want to mention another mischief | fine elements from a human character, will set 
which is to be traced to the same root. I spoke | up @ false standard of human life, make you 
two Sundays ago at some length about gambling, | court the wrong people and shun the people you 
and I think if I were to take the experience of | ought to court, make your whole standard so 
this audience we could unroll a terrible tale of | dark, corrupt, and evil that you may be de- 
the widespread mischief which is produced by | scribed in the language of heaven as a “ lost 
gambling; nor have we yet discovered any | soul.” 
method of limiting the mischief. Gambling may,| But the love of money will destroy the soul 
of course, arise from other causes. A man may | in that future sense as well. The love of gain 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SOUL. 


But I have kept to the last what is really 
| the worst, though I do not expect everyone to 
| recognise it immediately. Here I am going to 

throw myself upon your quiet meditation and 
subsequent study of some of the facts of the 
human soul. The love of money ruins the soul 
of a man; and as the soul of a man is iutinitely 
more precious than everything else in the world, 
the love of money is the root of the worst kind 
of evil. When | say that the love of money 
destroys the soul of man, | am not thinking 
about that after-world, tho eternal life; 1 am 


gamble from that false shame which makes him 
wish to do what others in the company are doing ; 
or he may gamble, as in the rich and idle circles 
men and women do, simply for the love of ex- 
citement, to escape the ennui of life. But 
generally the motive for gambling is the lust of 
money. It seems to present a possibility of 
winning by a stroke of chance that which could 
only be honestly earned by weeks and even 
months of labour. 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 
There is another evil I must mention, the 
cruelties which are perpetrated upon little chil- 
dren, the cruelties which have been exposed, and 
in some cases punished by that noble Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Now, 
some of these enormities have as their motive 
simply the natural callousness of human beings, 
and, alas! that I should say it, even of mothers, 
and some of them are the result of the mad- 
ness produced by intoxication; but by far the 
worst cases, the cases where a deliberate process 
of starvation is employed in order to get rid of 
the helpless victim, are simply due to the love of 
money. ‘The life of the child is insured, and the 
parent or guardian hastens the end, keeping 
within the limits of the law so far as may be, 
in order to pocket the money. If you would 
know what the love of money can do with the 
human heart you must read these sickening 
records of emaciated, imprisoned, and tortured 
little children, which I should not dare to quote 
in this assembly because yoar sobs would arrest 
my speech, and your indignation against these 
human fiends would pass beyond all bounds! 
But the thing to remember is this, that even you 
or I might become fiends of that description if 
we permitted this most ruinous of all the passions 
to gain the ascendancy over our nature. 
THE STATE OF INDUSTRY. 

I must pass now for a moment to what is 
certainly the largest of all the evils which arc 
occupying the minds of thoughtful men to-day 
—I mean the industrial condition of our country. 
Now, have you reflected upon what is meant by 


has destroyed the Church, and paralysed the 
voice of the preacher, and even the message of 
the Gospel. The love of gain has ruined the 
individual Christian. There is nothing which 
fills me, as a pastor, with more instinctive terror 
than when I see in the soul of a man | love the 
idol of mammon rising, for I know that the 
shechinah of the Spirit will immediately with- 
draw. “A man who trusts in riches,” said the 
Lord, “ cannot enter the kingdom of heaven ;” 
and how naturally, therefore, seeing he cannot 
enter, will he seek to vilify the kingdom which 
never can be his? 


SPECIAL SUNDAY MEETING. 


Tue special Devotional Meeting to be held in 
the City Temple on Sunday, June |6th, at 3 p.m., 
will inaugurate the week’s meetings of the World’s 
W.C.T.U, and the National B.W.T.A. Among 
those on the platform will be representatives of 
White Ribbon work in many lands. Miss De 
Broen, president W.C.T.U., France ; Mrs. Selmer, 
Denmark; Mrs. Archibald, Mrs. Todd, Miss 
Phelps, from Canada; Mrs. Rose Peters, New- 
foundland ; Mrs, K. W. Sheppard, New Zealand ; 
Mrs. S. Richard, China; Mrs. Mary B. Willard 
and Frau Cower, Germany ; Miss Trigg and Miss 
Lerche, Finland and Norway; Mies Thompson, 
Cairo ; and Mrs. Clarke, Madagascar. In addition, 
there will be Miss Jessie Ackermann, “ Mother 
Stewart,” Mrs. Mary ‘I’. Burt, Miss Helen Potter, 
Miss Belle Kearney, and other distinguished 
workers from America, Mrs. Eva McLaren and 
the officers of the B.W.T.A. will be present, and 
White Ribbon hymns will be sung. 

Lady Henry Somerset, the President of the 
B.W.T.A., will preside. Miss Frances E. Willard, 
president of the World's W.C.T.U., will speak. 
Addresses will be given by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 
who has succeeded in establishing Scientitic 
Temperance Instruction in the Public Schools of 
thirty-eight out of forty-four States; “ Mother 
Stewart,” the veteran crusader of Ohio ; and other 
noted speakers. 

Madame Antoinette Stirling will sing. The 
doors will be open at 2 p.m. Organ recital at 
2.30. Admission by ticket, which can be had at 
24, Memorial Hall. 
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Concerning Women. 

On Saturday evening the Rev. E. Read, 
Rector of St. Stephen's, presided over a meeting 
of the Exeter Social Science Society at the Rowe 
Memorial Building, in the Mint. A debate on 
‘© Woman’s Industrial Sphere” was opened by 
Mr. Edward Pocknell, who put before the meet- 
ing a great number of facts in relation to the 
special kinds of work in which women were 
engaged—facts chiefly drawn from the final 
report of the Royal Commission on Labour, pre- 
sented to Parliament last year. 

* * * 

The satisfactory news comes from Mysore 
that in order to offer ‘‘ special inducemer’ and 
facilities to grown-up Hindu widows to educate 
themselves for employment as teachers in girls’ 
schools,” three-fourths of the income of a certain 
charity trust fund are to be appropriated to this 
object. Special classes and scholarships will be 
—— inconnection with H.H. the Maharani’s 
girls’ school for the instruction of high caste 
widows of industrious habits and good character. 
* * # 


H.H. the Nawab Shums-e-Jehan, Begum of 
Murshedabad, and widow of the late Nawab 
Nazim, has made a donation of Rs. 25,000 
towards building the proposed Hostel for the 
Indian female medical students at the Campbell 
Hospital, Calcutta. The Begum wishes that the 
Hostel should be called the “Lady Elliot 
Hostel.” 

* # 4 

In the latest sl of the London School 
of Medicine for Women, Bai Rukhmabai, an 
Indian girl, is specially mentioned amongst 
twenty-three students who had, during last year, 
become medical practitioners. ‘‘Though,” says 
the report, “when she began her studies she 
was but imperfectly acquainted with the English 
language, she has succeeded in passing all her 
examinations, and has taken the triple qualifica- 
tion of the Scotch Colleges and the M.D. degree 
of Brussels. Rukhmabai pursued her studies 
most diligently, specially distinguishing herself 
in midwifery, for which she obtained a cer- 
tificate. 

+ & # 

The National University of Washington have 
recently conferred degrees on three medical 
graduates and one dental woman graduate. 

* * * 


In Berlin apparently the authorities ‘take 
no stock of women” or their societies, judging 
from the fact that six women were brought 
before the magistrates accused of transgressing 
the law because they had associated themselves 
as women and leaders with a political society. 
The society was ordered to be dissolved, being 
unlawful, as it consisted of female members ; but 
at the same time the six women were all fined, 
one fifty marks, another forty, and the remaining 
four thirty marks each. 
* 8 


. The Ladies’ Kennel Association held their 
first Dog Show at the Ranelagh Club, Barnes, 
on Saturday last. The reorganisation of this 
club, under a powerful committee, took place in 
May of last year, when fourteen prominent lady 
exhibitors at the Aquarium Pet Dog Show, in- 
formally initiated it, says the Sunday Times, out 
of a desire to have a club in the interests of 
women as dog exhibitors, and also, as they say 
themselves, to ‘‘ purge shows and the show-ring 
of much that is objectionable, and to prove that 
‘doggy’ women may none the less be gentle- 
women.” So popular was the idea that the 
rogress of the club has been unprecedented. 
By the opening of yesterday's show the 14 
original founders had grown into a membership 
of nearly 300, including in the list most of the 
influential lady exhibitors, the Princess of 
Wales, the Duchess of Wellington, Viscountess 
Malden and others. There were no less than 
696 dogs exhibited, and they formed as many as 
456 classes, whilst the prize list totalled up to 

about £2,000. . 
* # 


In the afternoon the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, with Princess Maude, attended by Col. 
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in Waiting, visited the show. 
They were met by the Hon. Mrs. Vivian, the 
President and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and, after going round the exhibits, 
their Royal Highnesses took seats in a special 
marquee Sewoted for them to witness the parade 
of champions. 


Clarke, the Equerry 


* & & 


Mothers who are inquiring, ‘ What shall we 
do with our daughters ? ” will do well to pause 
before they consign them to a University career. 
‘‘The After-Careers of University - Educated 
Women ” is the title of Mrs. Alice M. Gordon's 
paper in the Nineteenth Century this month ; in 
which she shows that the proportion of Univer- 
sity women who marry is very much smaller than 
among non-University girls. The total number 
of ex-students from Girton, Newnham, Somer- 
ville Hall, Holloway College, and Alexandra 
College amounts to 1,486; of these 680 are 
engaged in teaching, 208 have married, eleven 
are doctors or preparing to be doctors and medi- 
cal missionaries, two are nurses, eight or nine 
are in Government employment, one is a book- 
binder, one is a market gardener, and one is a 
lawyer. From these facts it is to be concluded 
that if a mother sends her daughter to one of 
the Universities she is more likely to become a 
teacher than a wife. Of the ex-students of 
Newnham only 120 out of 720 have married, and 
at Girton forty-six out of 345. While calling 
attention to these tragic statistics, Mrs. Gordon 
says it must be remembered that education has, 
in most cases, this very valuable result; it 
makes women more fastidious ia their choice, 
and as University training, at any rate, enables 
many of them to earn their living more or less 
by teaching, it obviates the necessity of their 
having to rely on matrimony as a means of 
support, and therefore prevents many early, 
uncongenial, and improvident marriages ; while 
further, the larger outlook on life which 
students gain in their college life, and the trained 
intelligence which they can bring to bear on 
their work, whatever it is, are of unspeakable 
value in any sphere, small or large. 
* & *% 

There is great rejoicing among the women in 
Prussia, for, according to the Daily Teleyraph, the 
Prussian Minister of Education has given his 
sanction to the admission of a lady—the 
daughter of a Silesian ecclesiastic—to the so- 
called Arbiturienten examination at a Prussian 
gymnasium. This is the examination passed by 
pupils in the higher forms to enable them to 
enter a university or to obtain other privileges in 
certain callings of life. As this is the first 
occasion on which a lady has been permitted to 
do this in Prussia, much satisfaction is felt 
among the Prussian advocates for the higher 
education of women. This young lady had 
made a previous application for permission 
to the Provincial Board of Pedagogues, but was 
refused. It is gratifying to know, therefore, that 
the Minister has over-ruled the decision of this 
body. 

* & *# 

Under the auspices of the Artists’ Guild, the 
seventh annual exhibition of amateur art work 
will be held in the Royal Albert Hall in 
November of this year. Intending competitors 
have a very wide choice, for prizes will be given 
in Class I. for embroidery. Class II., painting. 
Class III., photography. Class IV., wood 
decoration. Class V., cut, tooled and coloured 
leather. Class VI., work in metals, and Class 
VIL., miscellaneous. Those who are in any 
sense professional artists cannot compete in their 
own subjects, and members of the Royal School 
of Art Needlework are not eligible to compete in 
Class I. All information can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Lt.-Col. Bacon, the Artists’ Guild, 
Royal School of Art Needlework, Exhibition 
Road, South Kensington, S.W. 


* * & 


Swimming is happily becoming more and more 
of a custom among women, and it was due to 
the expertness of Miss Evans, of Southampton, 
in this useful art, combined with rare courage 
and presence of mind, that enabled her to spring 
into the water fully clothed, and rescue three 
persons from drowning whose boat was over- 
aoa and who were struggling for their 

ves. 
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Miss Susan B. Anthony was recently in 
Chicago on her way to a campaign in the States 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and in the in- 
evitable “interview” she made the following 
sensible reply when asked, “Is the new woman 
coming ?” 


It all depends on what you mean by the term 
‘‘New Woman.” The term has become a cant 
phrase, carrying almost as much opprobrium as 
the term ‘*Woman’s Rights Woman” used to 
imply. The ‘‘New Woman,” as the phrase 
yoes, may mean a loud, mannish woman affecting 
the boisterous conduct of men, with none of the 
saving graces of her own sex. If that be the 
new woman I do not welcome her coming. If 
by the new woman is meant a woman earnest, 
thoughtful, lofty of purpose, self-reliant and 
equally well educated with man, why, then, she 
has come. We have got her in our homes, where 
she stands side by side with her husband, 
welcoming his friends on the common ground of 
intellectual equality, joining in their discussions, 
a college-bred woman who can do something 
more than pour tea when her husband entertains 
his friends. We have got the new woman in 
everything except the counting of her vote at 
the ballot-box. And that is coming. It’s com- 
ing sooner than most people think. 

* * # 


On Saturday last the grand organ in St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, one of the finest in the 
world, was handled by a woman for the first 
time in civic annals. The woman who dared is 
Miss Edroff, of the London Organ School. 
Large audiences attended both recitals, and 
greeted Miss Edroff with storms of acclamation. 
She was recalled again and again, the men 
waving their hats and women their handker- 
chiefs. As the post of city organist is vacant, 
the Liverpool Courier, in commenting on Miss 
Edroff's performances, very naturally asks, 
‘‘Why not a woman organist for the City of 
Liverpool?” Miss Edroff is an Englishwoman, 
and has received all her musical training in 
England. 

* * 

Members of the B.W.T.A. will be interested 
to hear that Mrs. Johnstone, Mayoress of Bootle, 
and president of the Bootle branch of the 
B.W.T.A., is at present sitting to Mr. Snowman 
for her portrait. The artist is making an 
admirable likeness, and has introduced Mrs. 
Johnstone's pet dog Binkie—a fierce little scrap 
of a terrier—in the painting, with happy effect. 

* * 


Women Successes IN THE Trivoses,—With 
the splendid example of Miss Ramsay (Senior 
Classic, 1889), Miss Fawcett (who beat the Senior 
Wrangler three years later), and such notable 
triumphs gained by Miss Johnson, Miss Abbott, 
Miss Stawell, Miss Alford, Miss Baldwin, Miss 
Todd, and others, it seems that women in for 
the 1895 Triposes are nut to be backward, judg- 
ing by the result of the Moral Sciences Tripos. 
Miss Yemmett and Miss Ramsay gained the 
highest honours obtained—viz., Division II, 
Class 1., Part I., the only male candidate obtain- 
ing similar distinction being Mr. Wedgwood. In 
the second part of the same Tripos, Miss b. K. 
Meyer, of Newnham, divided the highest honours 
with Mr. Amos, of Trinity. Miss Phicbe Il. 
Yemmett is a daughter of Mr. Alexander 
Yemmott, of Binfield, Bracknell, Berss, and was 
born on July 11th, 18733. She was educated at 
Wimbledon High School, of which the head- 
mistress was Miss Edith Hastings, came up to 
Newnham in October, 1893, and holdsa scholar 
ship in natural science, awarded on the higher 
locals of 1893, and a Cobden Scholarship of 189+. 
Miss Yemmett, who has read with Professor 
Marshall, Drs. Ward, Keynes, Venn, Rivers, 
and Messrs. Stont and Johnson, obtained the 
Reid Scholarship held at Bedford College, 
London, for one year. Miss Gertrude Margaret 
Noel Ramsay is a daughter of Professor G. G. 
Ramsay, of Glasgow University, and was born in 
December, 1872. She was educated at St. 
Leonard’s School, St. Andrews, Fife, where she 
was from 1884 to 1890, Miss Dove being her 
tutor. She entered Newnham in October, 182, 
and has read with Professor Marshall, Drs. 
Sedgwick, Ward, Keynes, Venn, and Mr. 
Johnson, 
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“THE GREAT WOTSIAN 
QUESTION.” 


By C. S. BREMNER. 


Is it dead? The Daily Chronicle, in its esteemed 
issue of June 7th, seems to be pronouncing some- 
thing like a mass for the repose of the woman 
movement, Allusions to it in the past tense 
wonld seem to point to decease and burial. As 
thns: “In England, the movement wes, in the 
main, an outcome of the individualist philosophy 
—the very name, ‘Woman’s Rights,’ indicating 
its theoretical origin.” And here is the Past 
Perfect : “‘ There can be no doubt that so far as 
the Woman Suffrage movement has been a prac- 
tical force, it has depended for its support on 
actual grievances sustained by women as women.” 

Perhaps the most singular feature of the 
leader in question is the revival of some very 
ancient objections to the claim women are making 
all the civilised world over that their voice shall 
not be unheard in the present age of socialistic 
legislation, and even the revival of terms now long 
out of date, such as “ Woman's Rights,” an ex- 
pression hardly ever used by any but the 
opponents of women’s enfranchisement. These 
objections, or arguments, if one prefer to so style 
them, may be summarised as follows :— 

(1) There was an “anti-man” tone in the 
writings and speeches of women suffragists ; that 
“ anti-man ” gospel is still preached with almost 
apostolic fervour by well-meaning but mistaken 
women. 

(2) We have now emerged from the individ- 
ualism ef the last century. If the Woman 
Suffrage movement is to possess any vitality, it 
must take the practical ground of utility, must 
be inspired by the organic, rather than the 
atomic, view of politics and the State. 

(8) The influence of woman has done much in 
the past to right woman’s wrongs. It might 

decline if direct power increased. ‘The subtle 
influence of women over men is, as a matter of 
fact, rather lessened when both appear as con- 
tending for rights in the arena, and when the 
spiritual and emotional force is liable to be can- 
celled by the legal obligation.” 

(4) It is significant (this with portentous 
solemnity) that so many of the older advocates of 
“ woman’s rights” are busily engaged in main- 
taining both men’s and women’s wrongs by 
opposing beneficent factory legislation. For 
abstract freedom women wanted to throw away 
concrete gains to labour and civilisation. 

(5) Women desire votes as property owners, 
and look at questions from the property owner’s 
point of view. 

The enfranchisement of some women would 
gradually lead to the enfranchisement of all 
women, that is, to the govérnment of the State 
by women. 

Conclusion ; general advice to women suffrage 
advocates to go over their “ stock notions.” 

There are two things to note in this lengthy 
diatribe, occupying a whole column and a 
“bittie.” The first is, we have heard it all 
before, and the second is the lack of humour, 
which it has in common with most articles on 
the woman question, either for or against. Not 
one little gleam or twinkle from first to last, 
although one could swear that the sex distin- 
guished for humour has spun it out of the con- 
volutions of the masculine brain. 

It isa terrible thing, it requires even feminine 
courage, to answer these arguments seriatim, in 
the briefest way. Yet as churches and religions 
do now and then recite their creeds to confirm 
the strong and strengthen the feeble-kneed, one 
may be permitted to draw forth a few things 
from a most ancient treasury. 

(1) Were there never any individuals, both in 

and literature, known as misogynists, 
who had also their little grievances against the 


other sex? It would be difficult to prove that 
the wrongs of the latter have been as grave as 
the Statute-book shows the legal wrongs of 
women to have been. Women would have been 
worse than slaves had they not resented these 
wrongs. Yet it is a preposterous thing to lead 
people to infer that the claim of women for 
political enfranchisement and for equality before 
the laws of England has either in the past or 
present heen overmastered by an “ anti-man” 
crusade. For the injustice of days gone by, 
women are to blame as well as men, in that they 
suffered it. 

(2) Organic and atomic views of politics. 
Society is undoubtedly the great organism to be 
preferred before its component atoms. But all 
the atoms, male and female, make up the 
organism. By what reasoning shall we select 
the former or leave the former only to shape the 
general course? In argument the other day a 
lady of my acquaintance cornered her antagonist 
with a why. ‘ Because I’m a man, and you are 
& woman,” was his courageous reply. And it 
is the Chroniele's reply, in s column or so, 

It was Heine who said that the most stupid 
Englishman could talk sensibly about politics. 
Probably had he lived in the days of the influence 
‘“‘ argument,” he would have modified the state- 
ment. Does any sensible man, I will go further, 
does any Chronicle imagine that influence is a 
big enough lever for him to sit on and prise up a 
reform in which he is interested? Why are 
people tired of influencing the Sultan to govern 
the Armenian Christians properly? Why did 
not Liberals influence unregenerate parents to 
send children to school without » Compulsory 
Education Act? Influence or no influence, as 
a Yankee remarked, the world ought to be able 
to exist under a régime of fair play 

“Men and women,” says the Chronicle, “ con- 
tending in the arena for rights.” Women will 
not forget that sex is not the line of cleavage in 
Woman Suffrage, that men began and earnestly 
work in this movement,that numbers of women 
oppose it, that a full half of the present House of 
Commons is pledged to support a measure of 
Woman Suffrage. 

(4) The advocates of Women’s Suffrage have 
recently opposed beneficent factory legislation, 
preferring theories on abstract freedom. The 
allusion refers to the resolution passed by the 
Women’s Liberal Federation at its May meet- 
ings that restrictions should not be placed upon 
women’s labour. Now the W.L.F., excellent as 
its work usually is, shares one disadvantage with 
the Men’s Liberal lederation ; it is not entirely 
representative. The result has been much 
heart-burning in the latter body, and the 
formation of the Independent Labour Party, a 
considerable assistance to the break-up of old 
party lines now inevitable. The W.L.F. is 
largely composed of middle-class ladies, though 
I believe they would welcome working women 
delegates, and have done so in the past. It 
may have been reprehensible of them to have 
passed the resolution the Chronicle condemns. 
Our answer is a demand for the representation 
of women through the duly qualified channels 
by which men are represented, the Legislature, 
During the debate on the clauses concerning 
overtime worked by women (Factory Acts) Sir 
Charles Dilke stood up in the House and read 
ascertained opinions on this subject of women 
in their trade unions. It was the hest that 
could be done, and he deserves our thanks. 
But who can doubt that it was the business of 
the Legislature to ascertain the opinion of the 
women concerned? In that it failed to do so, 
it showed that it did not understand its work, 
It is an evil thing, for the Chronicle has often 
told us so, when a class legislates for a class. 
All history shows it. It is a good thing, says 
the oracle, when a sex shall legislate for another 
G0x, : 


Why ? say the women. 

But to this the only answer is ipse divit, for 
history does not show it. 

(5) There is no need merely t enfranchise 
the women who are property owners; if the 
Liberal party is afraid of this let them widen 
the basis. Then if we enfranchise the lot, we get a 
wide basis, but arrive at a chronic and Chronicle 
objection ; the basis will then be too wide, 
we shall arrive at Covernment by women. 
Why not? Let us face the great bete noire sum- 
moned up from the vasty deep of masculine im- 
agination. Women do all the business in 
Burmah—they are the great persons, and people 
are gay as larks in Burmah. They laugh most of 
the day. But seriously — men always say if 
women did get the vote they would not use it. 
Now, if this were so, men would still be a 
“rather important part of the Leyislature,” and 
they could always reply to women grumbling at 
legislation on their behalf—“Means exist for 
yon to make your wishes known. Why did you 
neglect them?” Fven the women would be 
dumb; no retort conld possibly be made. In 
the conduct of affairs men always say that brains 
tell. Men have complained that in committees 
of the House of Commons often one or two men 
carry all before them by force of brains and will- 
power. 

Now, men have brains; Dr. Creighton Browne 
says so. Why should not brains and the general 
superiority of the male animal tell as of yore, 
despite feminine numbers? Do men not be- 
lieve all the things they tell us about the said 
superiority P 

The Lord, we have been told, is on the 
side of the big battalions. But here the batta- 
lions are not fighting each other on the lines of 
sex division, but struggling for social readjust- 
ment, for that more scientific organisation of 
society to which we cannot but look forward. 
In that struggle, every unit ought to count, man 
or woman. The democratic principle, which 
we may take to mean equality of opportunity, is 
here involved. Women must now face the argu- 
ment of superior numbers, which will more and 
more be brought forward to disallow their claim 
to equal consideration. 

But the clincher to the arguments which I 
have attempted to briefly sum up lies in the 
leader itself. Speaking of Tennyson’s “ Princess,” 
the writer says, “The poet teaches us in his 
poetical parable that the joint co-operation of 
man and woman, each doing what he or she can 
do best, is the true means of furthering the 
world’s happiness and progress.” 

Precisely so—the joint co-operation of man 
and woman. We ask no more, and will take no 
less, 

On all hands we are told the Liberal party is 
riding for a fall. But even so, is it wise, is it 
necessary to cross the “t’s” and dot the “i's” of 
Liberal divorce from Liberal principles ? 


We heartily congratulate Sir Charles Cameron, 
one of the members for Glasgow, on the able and 
straightforward manner in which he has drawn 
up his report in connection with the manage- 
ment of prisons in Scotland. J51 witnesses 
have been examined, drawn from all classes, and 
they one and all testify to the inefficiency of the 
the present system to cope with the problem of 
the habitual offender. The committee completely 
overthrow that erroneous idea that the increase 
in the numbers of habitual offenders was brought 
about bythe reductions in thelength of sentences, 
and on the other hand urge that habitual 
offenders should be committed to Labour Settle- 
ments under strict reformatory discipline, and be 
compelled to earn their living. Among other 
excellent suggestions, the one with regard 
to the payment of fines strikes us as most 
equitable, 
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A TALK WITH ‘ MAARTEN 
MAARTENS.”’ 


By Fiorence Batcarnie. 


{x was a great pleasure the other day to meet 
‘Maarten Maartens,” as the gifted authcr of 
“The Sin of Joost Aveleigh,” “ An Old Maid’s 
Love,” “ God’s Fool,” and “ The Greater Glory ” 
still prefers to style himself. 

The meeting was in the private sanctum cf the 
late Mr. Bentley, “ the last of the old school of 
great publishers,” Maarten Maartens said, 
looking regretfully round the room where his 
old friend had sat for so many years. On the 
wall hangs the original draft of the prospectus 
for “ Bentley’s.” It is drawn up in the hand- 
writing of Charles Dickens, and shows that the 
intention had been to call the magazine ‘“ The 
Wits’ Miscellany.” But the old-fashioned 

ublishing houses arenomore. The “ Authors” 
and ‘‘ Vagabonds,” and “ Women Writers” now 
resort to glorified coffee and chop houses. 
Sitting in Mr. Bentley’s office it is hard to 
realise that, not so very long ago, there was an 
upstairs dining room where Thackeray, Hood, 
and Hook were the centres of evening parties 
sparkling with wit and mirth. 

“Mr. Bentley was one of my best friends,” 
said Maarten Maartens; “his recent death is 
greatly to be deplored. You are right in think- 
ing that he published all my books. I write in 
English, too—that seems strange to many people ; 
but, Dutchman though I am, I prefer to use the 
English language as my medium of thought. 
I read much English as a boy, and spent some 
time in London, and it is to meas my mother- 
tongue ; but as you know, the setting of my 
stories is always Dutch.” 

“ And your characters too ? ” I queried. 

“Yes, asarule. I am accused of being faith- 
less to my country ; that is absurd. On the con- 
trary, I find that my books seem to produce a 
much more favourable impression of the Dutch 
upon English people than they had hitherto 
held.” 

“You are right, Mr. Maartens; your people 
used to be ‘Double Dutch’ to us, to use a 
familiar expression. I, for one, had a vague 
idea about dykes, and hollands, and skates.” 

“Yes, and you thought us heavy, and slow, 
and fat, and squat, did you not ?” 

“Perhaps so, but your books have revealed to 
us a new Holland, and dissipated prejudices as 
nothing else in recent years has done. In fact, 
you seem a trifle too fine and aristocratic, if 1 
may venture to say so.” 

“You mean,” resumed Maarten Maartens, 
“that we do not seem as much alive to what you 
call the progressive questions of the day. No, 
we have not so many burning questions. Wealth 
is more evenly divided with us; we dont 
missionise and agitate as you do; we have poor, 
to be sure, but they are not mainly congested in 
great cities. In Friesland, however, where there 
is much poverty, there is now a great wave of 
Revolutionary Socialism—or perhaps you refer to 
other social matters ? ” 

“Yes, if I may be allowed to say what I want 
to say, and what I believe many readers of THE 
Woman’s S1gNAL would like me to say—you don’t 
seem to have yet made the acquaintance of the 
‘New Woman’? ” 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” said Maarten 
Maartens; “numbers of people have said that to 
me. But you forget that I describe what I see 
and what I know. You would not have an 
artist paint figures or landscapes purely from 
imagination. I do not mean that my characters 
are taken from real life—indeed, they never are. 
But I mean that a writer naturally takes his 
impressions from his surroundings. I must 
create men and women true to the Dutch 
type, or my books are comparatively worthless.” 


“Then are your women no more than ‘haus 


frauen’? Your picture gallery at Amsterdam 
gives another impression altogether, crowded as 
it is with the portraits of women who rendered 
excellent service to the people.” 

“Yes, our women have from early days, 
—indeed, from the seventeenth century on- 
wards—been famed as guardians of the poor. 
You refer to our Regenten, who managed with 
men our splendid institutions for girls and boys 
left orphans after the great wars of the Republic. 
That is true, but I fear the glory is departed. 
Our country is too rich for its size; our men are 
hence too materialistic, and you are not far 
wrong in thinking that in public work many of 
our women have not got beyond the ‘soup and 
blanket’ stage; but surely that is true of most 
Englishwomen as well.” 

‘Possibly of the majority, but we have an 
increasing number who are keenly alive to the 
social problems of the day, who, in short, do not 
love their homes less because they love humanity 
more. I mean women of the type of poor 
Mevrow Morél, the woman who was good wife, 
mother, author, and social reformer.” 

“That is a very rare type in Holland; as a 
rule Dutch women’s interests are chiefly con- 
cerned about their immediate home circle; we 
have no woman’s movement, as you call it over 
here. I must confess I don’t like the short- 
haired, cigarette-smoking woman. I regard 
these things as affectations ; indeed, merely as a 
new form of coquetry. I am thoroughly in 
sympathy with all that makes for the true 
advance of either women or men; but these 
manifestations I regard as calculated to retard 
the higher aspirations of women. I believe 
they come from the lower parts of their nature. 
You are so well acquainted with my books that 
you will admit I have never created a really 
bad woman. I believe there are bad men, but 
never a really bad woman. I have never known 
any man to equal the really good woman—I 
mean the woman with the dash under ood.” 

‘That's precisely what the ‘New Woman’ 
does not wish men to think. The pedestal 
theory is a demoralising one for both men and 
women. We want men to recognise more in- 
tellectuality in us, and we ought to expect more 
morality from men.” 

“ Yes, there is the danger, I admit, of men 
sheltering themselves under the plea that so 
high a standard cannot be expected from them 
as from women. You say you have read my 
new book ‘ My Lady Nobody ; ’ indeed, I see TuE 
Sicnat has already reviewed it. You notice 
that Helena van Tressart rejects her lover 
because she discovers that he is the lover of a 
young dressmaker, and owes marriage to her. 
You will admit that was fine, and I am afraid 
unusual.” 

“The feeling is growing. But why dces 
‘My Lady Nobody’ think ‘how greatly had 
she wronged Gerard through all the silent 
years! It was but a single point—this ques- 
tion of Adeline’s ruin; it was no business of 
Ursula’s. Oh, pure sisters of the impure! yet 
how deeply had it influenced her womanly heart 
in all her thoughts of him !’” 

“0!” said Maarten Maartens quickly, “ don’t 
you see that is pure irony? And I add, ‘ How 
many err as he! How few make good their 
error! Ursula had also erred. She had yielded 
to temptation of another kind.” 

“Ts that why she marries Gerard ? ” 

“No, it was because she loved him. She had 
never loved her first husband Otto, at least, not 
as 1 understand loving. Most people ask me 
why she married Otto.” 

“ How strange, I could have loved Otto, but 
never Gerard. But why do you make your 
women all so madly anxious to get married ? ” 

“ Because I think most women are anxious. 
Certainly they are in Holland. Such women, 


for example, as the four who met by appointment 
each with a white feather in her hat and a red 
shawl on her shoulders at the Lovers’ Tryst. 
Ah, I see you are still thinking of the ‘New 
Woman’! does she eschew marriage ?” 

‘“‘ No,” I replied, “ but she expects more from 
men. She desires a life of her own—economic 
independence, in short ; the power to choose as 
well as to be chosen.” 

“Then my favourite woman character in the 
story of ‘An Old Maid’s Love,’ indeed the old 
maid herself is just a ‘ New Woman’ as you call 
her, although an old maid. She was strong and 
true. Indeed, it is precisely the maternal 
instinct, actual or potential, which to my mind 
is the main source of a woman’s moral power. 
‘The Old Maid’ was more of a mother than tens 
of thousands who have children of their own. 
It is true in ‘ God's Fool’ I have no fine women 
and no fine men either, but there was reason for 
that.” ; 

“TI understand, of course the Fool was the 
centre P” , 

“ Precisely. He is my favourite character. 
I confess I loved him. He had lost full control 
of his faculties. He was a fool—the idea being 
that the foolishness of God is wiser than men. 
It was necessary to bring the Fool into full 
relief to surround him with bad, weak characters. 
One single strong character in the book would 
have spoilt the effect.” 

“1 do hope you will excuse such free and 
frank criticism and enquiry. But I feel your 
books have so much to teach, and yet so many 
women complain you fail to comprehend the 
modern woman.” 

“The modern man does the same. Joost 
Avelingh, who sinned and repented, is another 
friend of mine, but most men—business men I 
mean—think him unmanly and sentimental 
because he had a tender conscience. It's the 
womanly part of his nature that men resent. 
They call it womanly because it’s the spiritual 
part, hard of attainment, for which they want to 
struggle, But Iam no preacher or theoriser. 
Please do not mistake me. I am an artist, not 
set out to dogmatise, but to recite. The inmost 
sentiments, even in a novelist, must penetrate ; 
but I do not preach of any set purpose. That 
is not my réle.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The fall of the Grand Vizier following im- 
mediately upon the refusal of the Sultan to 
accept the programme of reform framed by 
England, Russia, and France has created a 
general feeling of expectation. Is the Sultan 
after all going to follow the example of her whe 
swearing she would ne’er consent consented ? It 
would not be surprising if it wereso. The Sultan 
is weak, timid and anxious to do anything for a 
quiet life. His fleet is little better than a 
collection of old iron kettles with boilers which 
cannot stand the pressure of a full head of steam, 
and crews which have had no experience in the 
manoeuvring or fighting of modern ironclads. 
If the Powers are in earnest the Sultan will give 
way and the fall of the Grand Vizier seems to 
indicate that he is already doing so. 


The programme of reform drawn up by the 
three powers is a masterpiece of detail. It shows 
at least that as to the practical points on which 
something must be done it is possible to arrive 
at an agreement between the powers, The 
weak point of the scheme is that it leaves too 
much rower to the Sultan and does not provide 
for the supervision of the reforms by the 
European powers. If the Sultan would con- 
solidate his Armenian provinces into a single 
Pashalick and make some European like Baron 
von Kallay governor for five or ten years, matters 
would right themselves with surprising celerity. 
As he has not even been asked to do this he will 
probably potter on until one or other of the 
powers loses patience, when there may bea naval 
demonstration at Constantinople, which will 
compel him to ultimately do much more than 
what he has at present declined to perform. 


Parliament has reassembled this week. 
Ministers and members are alike better for their 
holidays. The recess has been wonderfully free 
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from the pinens of over-much speaking. Lord 
Rosebery hus beeu sleeping again, and his work- 


anything else. 


The Right Hon. Sir James Stansfeld, to whom 
a presentation was made last week at Halifax, 
forms the subject of the character sketch in the 
new number of the Review of Reviews. Sir 
James, or as he is better known Mr. James 


Stansfeld, for many years has been the most 


staunch and intrepid advocate of women in the 
The character sketch 
embodies Mr. Stansfeld’s mature reflections upon 
life as he has lived it, and especially upon the 
movement in which he has taken so leading a 
He is somewhat disappointed at the 
result of the unification of Italy. He is however, 


House of Commons. 


part. 


full of satisfaction at the efforts which have been 


made to secure the emancipation of women, and 


Mr. Stansfeld expresses his intense satisfaction 


with the progress which women have made in 


almost every sphere opened up to them, Alike 


in politics, in social work and in amusements 
the progress which women have achieved has 


surpassed his most sanguine hopes. 


A remarkable lady is in London this week. 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, the talented and capable 
lady who presided over the woman's section of 
the World’s Fair, is now in town with her 
husband. Mr. Palmer is one of the oldest and 
most respected citizens of Chicago. He found 
himself in failing health, and therefore last 
autumn, accompanied by his wife, went to Egypt 
and (Constantinople. They had intended to 
circumnavigate the world, but fearing that the 
Chino-Japanese war might interfere with part of 
their programme, they abandoned the idea and 
spent two months on the Nile and a month in 
the Levant. The Potter Palmers were received 
by the Pope when they visited Rome. Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, who had a good opportunity of 
studying the representative leaders of religion at 
the Chicago Parliament of Religions, was im- 
mensely impressed by the Pope. He seemed to 
her one of the ablest and most spiritual of all 
the religious teachers she has ever seen. If only 
all Catholics were as liberal as he, she thinks 
that we might all become Catholics at once. Mrs. 
Potter Palmer sails for America on Friday. 


There is a notable gathering of Theosophists 
this week in London. Colonel Ollcott has 
travelled in hot haste from India in order to 
inflict upon Mr. W. K. Judge the major excom- 
munication. Mr. Judge has been publicly 
impeached as a swindler of the basest sort, and 
when charged by the brotherhood to vindicate 
his reputation, he has simply run away. The 
American section throws in its lot with its chief 
and there is a split in the Theosophical Church, 
a hundred branches remaining with Brother 
Judge and 300 following Mrs. Besant acd Colonel 
Olleott. 


Mrs. Besant is lecturing on Sunday nights in 
London, and displaying much of her accustomed 
fervour, finding more and more peace asshe studies 
the eastern religion. Sheis bringing out a trans- 
lation of “ Bhagavad Gita” from the Sanscrit. 
Colonel Olicott declares that this translation and 
Mrs. Besant’s mastery of Sanscrit constitute one 
of the most notable miracles of modern times. 


ing efficiency may be regarded as restored to its 
normal standard. The talk of an early dissolu- 
tion does not find much favour among Liberals 
who are in touch with the constituencies. Their 
candidates are not ready, and the general im- 
pression of the Liberal in the constituencies is 
that Ministers, having carried on excellently the 
administrative work of the government for over 
two years, should endeavour at any rate to carry 
it on for another twelve months. That, however, 
is a question which depends more upon the way 
in which they handle local option than upon 
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According to Colonel Olleott, Mrs. Besant knows 
Sanscrit from a previous incarnation. She is 
astovishing the learned Brahmins in Inaia by 
her mastery of the language and her knowledge 
of even its subtleties and synonyms. 


Frau Lily von Gizychi, the leading representa- 
tive of the woman movement in Berlin, is visiting 
in London this week. Her husband died very 
recently, and she is devoting herself to carrying 
on the work to which he dedicated his life. It 
would be well if during her visit she could be 
brought into touch with our leaders and en- 
couraged to continue the good work when she 
goes back to Germany. It is an up-hill fight 
agitating for the recognition of the rights of 
women in the Fatherland, even although Prince 
Bismarck does appear for the moment to have 
taken women under his wing. 


The attempt that has been made to popularise 
the masterpieces of the poets by their publication 
penny weekly numbers, is one which well 
deserves the support of all who are interested 
in the education of the people. Lord Grey 
has set an excellent example in offering special 
prizes for essays on subjects suggested by the 
penny poets, with the one object of promoting 
the circulation of these weekly booklets among 
our eljJer scholars. Lady Henry Somerset has 
offered to do the same in Hereford, and the 
Countess of Warwick in either Essex or 
Warwick. We understand that 150,000 of 
number one have been printed, and there is 
every hope that the regular circulation will 
reach 100,000 per week. 


Two men well known in literary circles have 
recently joined the great majority, and will be 
greatly missed by all who knewthem. The first, 
Mr. George Bentley, publisher and editor, came of 
an old publishing family, and although for many 
years he was handicapped by physical weakness 
his heroic spirit never failed, nor could it check 
his insatiable craving for knowledge. In his 
charming house at Slough surrounded by his 
books and flowers he carried on with peaceful 
energy his literary and business pursuits, notably 
the editing of Temple Bas, We may add that 
Mr. Maarten Maartens, the Dutch novelist, was 
one of the authors discovered by Mr, Bentley. 


Mr. Dykes Campbell, though less known to the 
outside public than Mr. Bentley, took a higher 
position in the literary world, and was without 
doubt one of our best literary critics. His 


house in Kensington Gore was a well-known 


rendezvous of literary men, and he numbered 
among his closest friends such men as Canon 
Ainger and Robert Browning. His best energies 
were specially devoted to Coleridge, and the re- 
sult of his labours appeared with his accustomed 
unpretentiousness ‘as a preface for that poet’s 
works. He was a brother-in-law, and cousin of 
Principal Dykes. His wife, a daughter of Colonel 
Chesney, still survives him. As a man of pro- 
found judgment and learning, and of sensitive, 
kindly courtesy, he will long be remembered by 
many warm friends and admirers. 


The Overseers in most parishes, certainly 
in that of Kensington, are proposing to assess 
each flat as a separate hereditament. One 
of the advantages of a flat is that the rent is 
inclusive of rates and taxes, all of which are pay- 
able by the landlord, and that is why they are so 
increasingly popular amongst working women of 
all classes in London; therefore we call their 
attention to the subject, that they may not be 
left in ignorance of their liability and only hear 
of the claim, when, some impecunious landlord 
being unable to meet his obligations, forces 
them to pay the rates in addition to their 
rent. 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


By Mus. Fexwicx Mruze. her to his own level? They considered that he 


was disgracing himself in acting thus. Ganesh 


“KAMALA” AND ‘ SAGUNA.” 
By KrupaBat SATTHIANADHAN. 


Tue words that form the titles of these two 
books are the names of Hindoo women, and the 
two books are very remarkable as being the first 
works of fiction ever written in English by one 
of our sisters of the east. Their authoress, 
alas ! died last year at theearly age of thirty-two. 
Yet in the brief span of her life, she had been 
given the task of pioneering her sisters in two 
remarkable directions. She was the first lady 
of Brahmin rank to study medicine in a native 
college; and when health failed her to follow 
this career, she turned heroically to till yet 
another new field and became the first Hindoo 
novelist. In her books she had the wisdom to 
write of the native life that she knew. In fact, 
her first work, ‘“ Saguna ” is practically an auto- 
biography. It is in some respects superior to 
the second, but we cannot draw from this fact 
the inference that she had exhausted herself in 
her one book, or that either her English or her 
imagination had deteriorated ; for the second 
book was written while she was very ill; a large 
part of it was dictated to her husband as she 
lay at the very doors of death, and it never had 
the advantage of her own revision. If the story 
is a little involved, if the English is less perfect 
than in the earlier book, in the one written by 
the fading brain, who can wonder? Taking 
the two works together, they are a remarkable 
and singularly interesting literary record. 

“ Saguna,” the heroineof Krupabai’s first story, 
is like herself. Saguna is (as Krupabai was) 
the daughter of native Christians, Brahmin, 
(the highest rank) by descent, but of course to 
some extent separated and alienated from their 
own people who still followthe old idolatries. 
The second herome, Kamala, remains through- 
out a devout believer in Hinduism. The life 
presented to us is therefore essentially different 
in the two books. [In both cases, it has for 
the English reader the charm of novelty; and 
the great interest of showing us how life appears 
to the Hindoo girl and woman, not as the 
European supposes it must do, but as the native 
herself knows it todo. Not only the outward 


fullow his own way. But his mother put ona 


mother, who used to sit in front of him and 
watch him eat, would now leave him and go into 
another room. His father, too, changed in 
behaviour to him; he sat in sullen silence, and 
when anything was said by Ganesh, would 
merely give an unwilliog grunt. Ganesh was 
avoided, too, by his sisters. Kamala herself 
was, of course, the greatest sufferer. She noticed 
the averted faces, and heard the covert sneers 
and abuse, and her heart sank within her. For 
a long time she did not know what fault she had 
committed. One day, when she went to the 
kitchen to take her food (for it was here that the 
female members of the family took their meals), 
she found none for herself. She stood and 
waited for some time, but nobody, not even the 
servant woman, took any notice of her. She was 
very hungry, but did not open her mouth. 

For some days, poor Kamala subsisted on a 
scant meal of cakes given her at the well at night 
by her friend Rukhma—the happy, gay little wife, 
who loves her husband and her mother-in-law, 
and the contrasting anguish and dowafall of 
whose widowhood later on is one of the saddest 
things in the book. But while Kamala is 
suffering in the effort to get understanding, 
Rukhma is still happy, and saves her friend from 
absolute inanition. At last, poor Kamala is 
mercifully, though rudely, informed by the 
servant that her food is being daily placed for 
her in the men’s side of the house—a covert 
insult, implying that she is unsexed and unfit to 
associate with her own kind. Then the poor 
little girl breaks down, and asks (ianesh to cease 
teaching her; but still he is firm, and continues 
to teach her regularly. Now, however, comes 
the splendid character sketch of the man, so 
sweet on the surface, so well-meaning in heart, 
but so weak, so self-indulgent, that he becomes 
cruel almost unconsciously. 


GANESH. 

But there came a change in her husband’s 
behaviour, and he gradually left off coming to 
teach her. Kamala now had nothing to do in 
the mornings, but she was afraid to leave her 
room and go to work again as usual, for many 
were the bitter shafts directed agaiust her in the 
woman’s quarter. But all seemed to make much 
circumstances of the Hindoo women but their | of Ganesh and take great pleasure in his com- 
inmost ideas are depicted vividly, for this Panab it Ft age ln elec aaa 
Indian writer has the true novelist gift—her alae, He hadisaid ©The more you pce its, 
characters are truly characters ; each has an| the more he will be seton educating his wife, as 
individuality, acts according to it and even | he calls it. So now give him full liberty to do 
thinks according to it and to the training | as he likes... . There are a thousand ways of 
to religion and society acting upon it. | diverting a young man’s attention. I can see he 
Here, for instance, is a picture of an Hindoo is fond of pleasure and society. Try, therefore, 
husband, who makes his child wife very unhappy | to get him to go to temples and feasts, and when 
and yet is by no means a bad husband as such he finds no more opposition, he will put off that 
go. You will see how well it might stand for the 


education of his wife, as he calls it.” .. . After 

: ae j this conversation Ganesh’s mother beamed kindly 
portrait of a similar type of character in our own 
land, though the circumstances under which, and 


onhim. His conscience smote him for haviog 
the ideas by reason of which he makes an un- 


displeased so good a mother. So he came no 
more to instruct Kamala; he did not even scek 
happy wife, are totally unlike any that could 
surround him and her in Europe. 


her company, and entered joyfully into the 
diversions prepared for him by his scheming 
relatives. Ganesh’s nature was hard to compre- 
hend. He had many good impulses, but was | 
indolent, and there was a selfish element in his | 
character. Everything was subservient to his 
own pleasure, and it was no wonder that he 
regarded Kamala as a sort of chattel made to | 
give him pleasure and minister to his wants. 
He seemed not to be aware that he caused her | 
any pain by his coldness and indifference to- 
wards her. She was his wife, his property, and 
he felt there was no need to exert himself to | 
draw her nearer to him. He did not trouble in | 
the least what she did so long as his own hours | 
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Ganesh became daily more and more 
enamoured of Kamala (his wife). There was a 
certain grace and refinement about her which 
marked her out, together with her unique 
beauty, as distinct from other girls of her age. 
He found her, too, eager to get information 
about everything, and wonderfully quick of com- 
prehension, and with the English ideas he had 
imbibed about women’s love and education, he 
thought of striking out a new line, and develop- 
ing Kamala’s mind, and so training her to be a 


what man with any self-respect would make /| the pain and trouble of them. Kamala did not 
much of his wife, give her learning, and raise realise the weak side of her husband. She was 
herself a sensitive, high-souled girl, and she 


f only looked at the bright side of those around 
for a time assumed a bold attitude and tried to | h 


real companion to him. With this object in 
view he took the training of his wife into his 
hands immediately after they returned. The 
obstacles in the way were great. His mother and 
sisters disapproved of his conduct, and accused 
him of forgetting his manhood ; for, said they, 


were spent pleasantly. He was intensely kind 
to her when he was with her. for it gave him 
pleasure to be kind and see a beaming look of | 
gratitude on her face; he was a man who could 

not bear to see outward signs of pain or sorrow. | 
He tried to shirk displeasing duties Just to avoid | 
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er; her own heart was quite unselfish. Lat- 


} i terly Ganesh felt a certain constraint in 
grief-stricken face. When dinner was served, his | K: 


amala’s presence, for he could not always 


manufacture excuses for not coming to teach 
her. He felt rebuked at the flash of pleasure on 
her face at his approach. He was conscious that 
her nature was higher than his own, and that 
made him feel uncomfortable. He was even 
angry with himself for having at first made such 
determined efforts to teach her, and for having 
led her to expect so much notice and attention 
from him. 


This is very fine character drawing, the man 


lives before us, and we know him humanly true. 
The English, too, is remarkably correct and 
good for a girl to whom it was a foreign language, 
laboriously acquired from grammars and lesson- 
books. These quotations, of course, are from 
“Kamala,” the story of orthodox Hindoo life. 
It isa tragedy to the end; the clouds thicken 
round poor Kamala; her husband turns her o .t 
of doors at length, her father is dead, her baby 
dies, her bright, gay friend becomes an accursed 
widow, and at last Kamala herself is widowed. 
The neighbouring people said that the star of 


baleful influence had shone at her birth. What 


were all her riches to her now? She had lost 


the greatest adornment of a woman; Ganesh 
had died of cholera. Without father or mother, 
degraded and despised, a creature of ill-omen, 
she hid herself and cried for her lost treasure, 
her little babe.” So it was that when, two years 
after,» man whom she had always loved and 
admired came to her, and told her that he desired 
to fling off the burden of the superstitions of 
their faith and take her away and marry her, 
poor Kamala was so broken that she cried out, 
“with a look capable of piercing the stoniest 
heart,” that she was accursed and evil, and must 
not drag him to the depths with her, she loved him 
too well to bring on him her curse. And so she 
rose and fled from him, “ her religion, crude as it 
was, had its victory.” Alas! for our poor 
sisters in the grasp of such a cruel faith. 

“In “Saguna,” there is much more humour, 
it was written while Mrs. Satthianadhan was not 
yet hopelessly ill. It has aroused some prejudice 
in certain circles that her picture of the 
missionary ladies in whose school Saguna was 
placed is very comical, But the best plans must 
be carried out by instruments that, being human, 
are more or less imperfect, and the missionary 
work is no doubt not always served with perfect 
tact, self-suppression, and wisdom. At all events, 
it is clear that the story is all photographed from 
life, as accurately as Krupabai could achieve. It 
is not possible for ma to give a work of fiction 
higher praise than to say that it reminds me of 
Jane Austen’s writings, and that praise is not t70 
extreme for this Hindoo girl’s picture of native 
and European Christian life together in India. 
The Irish missionary lady who objected to the 
mission woraan being received in the drawing- 
room, and was indignant when Saguna explained 
that this despised “ servant ” of the mission was 
an aristocrat in that country, of the same Lrish 
lady going out to unwillingly receive a bore, and 
giving her such an enthusiastic yrecting that 
Saguna at first thought it was somebody else 
that was being met, of the missionary’s daughter 
of whom Saguna asked the low of a book, and 
who at first replicd that the native girl could not 
read English, and on being assured that she 
could fell back on a curt declaration that she 
“ never lent books,” and yet more the picture of 
the expedition to the village fair by the native 
preaching Christians under cover of a mission 


duty, are all rather painful though humorous 
reading. Bat after all, the great bonetit: and 
advantage of the substitution of the religion of 
Jesus for the horrib'e Hindoo superstitions 1s 


never obseured. 
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The travel of Saguna from her home in Bom” 
bay to the Medical College in Madras, the 
reception that she met with from the good native 
missionary and his wife who were after a time 
(when their son should return to his home after 
taking an English degree) to become her father 
and mother-in-law, her first entry into the 
medical classes, when the young men rose and 
heartily cheered the first student of their own 
race, of high caste, and of the female sex, the 
hard work, and the result that in every subject 
of the course but one this girl stood at the head 
of her classes in the examination; then the 
failure of health, and the enforced rest, and the 
meeting with the young man who was to win 
her heart and reconcile her in a happy marriage 
to the necessary resignation of the hoped-for 
medical career, all is told in “Saguna” with the 

‘clear vividness of autobiography, and the clever 
selection of incident and outlining of character 
that we have previously seen. These two very 
interesting books are published only in Madras, 
if an English publisher will bring them out here, 
success for them is assured. 


THE SADNESS OF OUR 
PLAY. 


By E. Huaues. 


Encuisx pleasure has been linked with sadness 
in a familiar epigram. To illustrate this the 
artist sets solemnly graceful figures in the fore- 
ground of an aristocratic open-air playground. 
Bat is the plebeian as sad over his merrymaking 
as the patrician? Does his smile wither in the 
bud ? Is his laughter driven in chains ? 

The question never struck me till I found its 
answer the other day and grew interested. 

There is a Cheshire town, once of fair situation 
towards the mouth of a busy river, which now 
squats ugly an? smoke-blackened in the midst 
of a chemically-beshrivelled country. Here is 
still held an annual fair of some pretensions. 
The period of its duration overlaps the day of 
Gunpowder Plot. Thus its noise and the flare 
of its paraffin torches come for enhancement 
to the zealous glow of bonfires, the triumphant 
cracking of squibs, which commemorate a grand 
national confounding of knavish trieks. Then 
is the time for unlimited consumption of toffee 
and crisp, curled, amber gingerbread, flared over 
and flavoured with the paraffin torch but grate- 
ful and warm to the country appetite on a raw 
November evening. Then is the time for week- 
long dissipation. Penny whistles shriek, wooden 
steeds circle in pairs and unreined to gay and 
squeaky music, glass bottles are shot at, Aunt 
Sallys succumb to cocoa-nuts, penny-gaffs are 
patronised. 

The fair notifies itself from a distance over 
the smoky town by the upper glare of its naked 
lights. They thrust an unbidden, yellow, 
luminous flush upon the night sky. But the 
place is tucked cosily away behind the High 
Street, its revelry soundful but unseen. When 


I entered there had been rain, the ground was 


paved with inch-deep, trampled mud. It was 
blacker than the face of a gaudily decked nigger 
who pranced close at hand on the platform of a 
travelling show. His Falstaffian master wore a 
scarlet tunic, soiled and negligé. He shouted 
and gesticulated persuasively to the throng, 
flourished and cracked a whip about the ears of 
a pony. He invited the spectators to a feast of 
performing ponies—four of them—and descanted 
on their excellencies. His vehemence was 
answered by a dribblement of figures from the 
crowd, up the steps into the tiny circus. With 
laggard air, without cordiality or anticipation of 
any sort upon the countenance, they availed 
themselves of the invitation. It might have 
been a march of prisoners over the Bridge of 
Sighs. Itmight have been a slow assent to the 


fact that England expected every man to do his 
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duty by the fair, though that were hardly worth 
while. Thus the rampageous owner of the red 
tunic gathered his sad audience, and the doors 
were shut. 

Meanwhile a serious crowd surged silently, 
muddily, between stalls of crockery and ginger- | 
bread. Ponderous boats with live cargoes 
swung imminently overhead. Rattles, bells, 


hurdy-gurdies, human throats, and a species of | 


telescopic, bellowing instrument, combined to 
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the shimmer of the snake, the shriek of the 
baboon. It did not sigh to see the pale, dark 
beauty of the girl in contact with the brute. It 
laughed at Tommy Dod—yes, a little coarsely 
and loudly, but not genialty. It took that par- 
ticular pleasure roughly rather than sadly. 

It is true, armadilloes, crocodiles, baboons, 
and boa-constrictors figure daily upon the walls 
of the Board School. The spectators were prob- 
ably used to them. Still, they do not every day 


instil principles of dire confusion in the breast. 
Faces were stamped with unconcern or duty, 
feet plodded industriously, 


speech was scant. | habitually 
The aspect of the crowd was that of a cow, 
solemn-eyed, heavy, contented, slow of move-| 


distend their joints among us, snap their jaws, 
or show their teeth. Neither does beauty 
wear the boa-constrictor. Yet it is 
dignified to observe all such facts in practical 
illustration without emotion. 


ment, a cow that browsed not on peaceful | 


pastures, scenting the dewy grass, but to the 
mingled steam of baked potatoes with aroma of 
ginger cakes and paraffine, fed on stale shows 
and questionable shots in an atmosphere lively 
with vociferation of sellers and showmen. 

What was it doing? Asking the social con- 


These things of interest and amusement I saw, 
and noted the phlegmatic crowd. 
, But I saw things of horror, too. A swarthy 
‘curtain of sacking hung before another tem- 
porary show-room. It was flanked by & gaudy 
picture of “The Dieing Moments ” of a victim in 
| a famous murdering case. On the platform in 


science if it were worth while to be merry ?| front two orators harangued in turns, in order to 


And opining that it was not ? decoy folk within. The one had a brutal face, a 
Why did it come if not to be merry, how- | yellow moustache, a cynical smile, a sly eye, a 
ever? Because unreasoning conventionality | defective enunciation. The other overflowed 


grips the plebeian as surely as the patrician, and | with honest enthusiasm in histheme. His elo- 
some duties of play are unshirkable? Probably,| quence was abnormal. He depicted the wax- 
the more frozen the ball of pleasure, the more work horrors within with much power of 
the obligation to keep it rolling. Thus the language, lung, and gesture. His voice towered 
p20ple came, saw, and were conquered. ‘To be, over his most sensational periods. With a will 
gay was not within the bargain. Neither was | he shouted and compelled the people to come in. 
it within the bargain to be interested, horrified, | Reluctantly they came by twos and threes. He 
or dismayed. Rather to accept with composure | had recourse then to illustration by way of per- 
or indifference every fascination offered, every suasion. He produced a dirty bit of linen, hand- 
sensation ‘and every marvel. For there were | cuffs, a sordid rope. He displayed these enthusi- 
marvels, I saw wonderful things when I took | astically to the crowd, declaring them to have 
courage to brave the atmosphere of a travelling | been used previously at ten executions. His 
show. And I saw them all for a penny. victim approached—a being more sordid and 

I saw what his owner called a Harmadillo.| more soiled than the hangman’s halter. The 
(The H was like a big cushion for that injured | vigorous orator tied the cap about his head, the 
head to rest upon.) He came from the Brazils | rope about his neck with noose of danger. The 
and I heard him squeak. I saw two young | situation was there—all but the climax. Would 


crocodiles from the Nile; they wriggled, showed | 
their teeth with the movable upper jaw. I saw 


a baboon; he grinned cynically in his narrow | 
| 


green cage, clambered, fretted and disputed the 
justice of that confinement with a very polite 


master. I saw an affectionate devil-monkey, with | 
blue and pink fiendish face ; he threw his ugly | 


arms about his master’s neck in a vigorous, fond 
embrace. I saw a lovely girl who faced the| 
ungaping throng from the middle of the mean 
little arena; she wore pink and crimson and 
spangles, and about her throat lay the huge 


necklace of a boa-constrictor; with arms ag, 


tended she held the head and the tail of the 
snake ; at command she thrust the shimmering, 
nose-like, repulsive head with her own pretty 
hand into her mouth; she withdrew it with 
inimitable grace and sadness, 
silently into a bright little interior behind the 
arena. We of the crowd learnt a useful natural 
history fact from this unsavoury performance. 
The brute had neither sting nor poison where- 
with to harm the beauty. . 

I saw more than this, “Tommy Dod” came 
next with his exploits of fortune-telling. He 
was a black pony who wore bells and a long tail. 
He behaved also with tact, grace, and incredible 
sagacity, though the stuff of his showing was 
conventionally vulgar. His bells jangled, his 
foot pawed the ground with more than prophetic 
precision. 

The owner of these curiosities treated his 
audience as distinguished guests. He was a 
grey-bearded man, bowing and smiling pleasantly 
to emphasise his speech, as well as adding a few 
aspirates thereto. Otherwise he spoke gram- 
matically and with diction. His stooping figure 
was not distingué, but his courtesy was. He 
descanted agreeably on the virtues of his pig 
and his pony, but left their vices unsaid. His 
audience was stolid. It breathed evenly over 


not this provoke the multitude to enter? I 
entered, but not a multitude. I folded my arms, 
and waited unexpectantly as the rest upon the 
cindery floor. The enclosure was hung variously 
' with sacking, a red curtain and a black. Sensa- 
tional tapestry! A red-painted guillotine, its 
head-shelf covered with a red box, occupied the 
centre. Beside it on a rail lolled a dirty youth. 
He picked grimy bits of paper from the black 
sack suspended below the guillotine, and lit and 
relit his pipe with these. In some ten minutes a 
sufficient number of spectators were congregated 
to authorise the beginning of the show. The 
gallant orator entered; the red curtain went to 
one side. The ghastly scene as portrayed on 
canvas without was exhibited here in lifelike 
wax. The interior of a bedroom, a death-white 


then vanished | figure on the bed, beside it a ruddy wife, a spy- 


|ing nurse. The orator expatiated on these with 
| gusto and determination. A waxwork youth of 
| the period, with high collar and villanous ex- 
"pression, figured within a few feet of the couch 
/ as some other murderer. Some transmigration of 
| soul must have occurred here,as this image seemed 
originally to have belonged to the first group. 

There was no sensation in the crowd. It con- 
sisted principally of aged women, boys, a few 
young men and girls of staid demeanour. It saw 
and said nothing. 

The black curtain fell rustily back. It re- 
| vealed a prison gallows’ scene—some half-dozen 
personages in wax, sheriff's officer, parson, gaoler, 
| grouped around the stunted image of a woman 
' in black, leering, frowzy, disreputable, her hands 
bound together with grey-white bandages. The 
hangman—he of the dirty scraps of paper— 
stepped up; the cap was tied about the woman's 
head and face; the ceremony of hanging was 
performed ; the wax image disappeared into a 
trap-door. All these things were unctuously 
commented on by the tireless orator. 
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THE GREAT CONVENTION, 


LONDON, 1895, 


WILL BE FOLLOWED BY A 


SPECIAL TEMPERANCE SESSION 


OF THE 


GRINDELWALD CONFERENCE, 1895. 


Amongst the Speakers at the Grindelwald Conference will be 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET, Miss WILLARD, Mrs. JOSEPHINE BUTLER, 


Miss AGNES E. SLACK, Miss HALLIE Q. BROWN, 
and others. . 


The following will be the Travelling Arrangements : 


Tour 1i.—Leaving London Friday, June 21st, or Tuesday, June 25th. 


Dover, Calais, Delle, Berne, Grindelwald, Brunig, Lucerne, and Paris.—The sum of ten 
ineas covers seven days’ first-class hotel accommodation at Grindelwald, and three days at Lucerne, meals on the outward 
journey, and a second-class return ticket by Dover and Calais, returning through Paris at any time within forty-five days. 


Tour ll.—Leaving London, Friday, June 21st, or Tuesday, June 25th. 


Dover, Calais, Delle, Berne, Grindelwald, the Gemmi, Zermatt, the Rhone Valley, and 
Paris.—The sum of ten guineas covers seven days’ hotel accommodation at Grindelwald, meals on the outward journey, 
and a second-class return ticket by Dover and Calais through Berne to Grindelwald, and thence to Interlaken and Spiez for 
the Gemmi Pass, and thence to Zermatt and down the Rhone Valley, through Neuchatel and Paris, returning at any time 
within forty-five days. 


Tour lll.__Leaving London, Wednesday, June 26th. 


Dover, Ostend, Basle, Berne, Grindelwald, Basle, and the Rhine.—The sum of ten guineas 
covers seven days’ hotel accommodation at Grindelwald, meals on the outward journey, and a second-class return ticket by 
Dover and Ostend, returning down the Rhine from Mayence to Cologne, and thence through Brussels at any time within 
forty-five days. 


Tour IV.—Leaving London, Wednesday, June 19th, or Wednesday, June 26th. 


Folkestone, Boulogne, Paris (outward journey broken here), Pontarlier, Neuchatel, Berne, 
Grindelwald, and Lucerne.—The sum of ten guineas includes a day in Paris and meals on the outward journey, 
seven days at Grindelwald, a day at Lucerne, and a second-class return ticket by Folkestone and Boulogne, returning through 
Paris at any time within forty-five days. 


Tour V.—Leaving London, Wednesday, June 19th, or Wednesday, June 26th. 


Folkestone, Boulogne, Paris, Pontarlier, Neuchatel, Berne, Grindelwald, Gemmi, 
Zermatt, Rhone Valley, and Geneva.-—The sum of £11 5s. covers seven days’ hotel accommodation at Grindel- 
wald, a full day’s hotel accommodation and one dinner on the outward journey at Paris, and table d’hote luncheon at Berne, 
and a second-class return ticket by Folkestone and Boulogne through Paris to Grindelwald, thence to Interlaken and Spiez 
for the Gemmi Pass, and thence to Zermatt, down the Rhone Valley to Geneva, and thence to Paris, returning any time 
within forty-five days. 


It is hoped to arrange a BALTIC CRUISE TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS 
OF EUROPE—CHRISTIANIA, COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, and ST. PETERS- 
BURG, with a visit to GOTHENBURG, in connection with the Presentation of 
the Polyglot Petition to the Northern Governments. 

It is also hoped to organise a THIRTY GUINEA MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE TO NAPLES, JAFFA, ALEXANDRIA, SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
and ATHENS. 

‘Full details of these Tours and Cruises on application to the SECRETARY, 
5, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 


unappreciative. 
The grimy executioner further withdrew the 
box from the guillotine. It revealed a horrible 
head pilloried there. The orator proclaimed this 
to be a representation of Mirabeau. He pro- 
nounced the name ingeniously, with a twist and 
a twirl. He explained the mechanical action of 
the guillotine. 
punishment. 


He discussed the method of | thing to offer an element of resistance. It desires 
He ended by commanding the! amusement as well as business to call into play 
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The spectators remained grave, untouched, | contidences into the alert ear of the horses un- 


shared by the sham executioner, the wild-beast 
showman, the purveyors of public amusement 
generally. To what qualities in his own noble 
character or in the national character itself does 
he owe this honour? A masterful people per- 
haps likes the nature of its play to possess an ele- 
ment of mastery. It likes the nature of its play- 


machinery to work ; the axe dropped, the ghastly | the subjugating faculties. If it cannot exercise 
head was severed—it fell into the black bag. The | these in reality astride a horse of flesh and blood, 


pennyworth of horror was now over. 


A slight | it loves in default to exercise them in imagina- 
sensation accompanied the fall of the head. For | tion astride a stiff steed of wood. 


It only grows 


the rest, we sallied from the enclosure without a| gay and happy in the exercise of power. It 
remark. Nothing of consequence had occurred. | prefers to amuse itself; it does not care to be 


Our imaginations were untouched, doubtless. | amused. 


We had lacked the startle of expectation, we now | 


lacked the thrill of fulfilment. But we had done 
our duty. 

There was a great order and decorum about 
that show. There was an absence of the san- 
guinary in it. I should have left a dissecting 
room perhaps with more blood upon my mind 
than on leaving this wondrous penny-gaff. The 
executions gave an impression of disappearance 
rather than of slaughter. The black sack of the 
gaillotine was suggestive, but it contained only 


dirty scraps of paper. Wax, not flesh and blood, | 
| tends a degree of lost dignity insufferable. 
Hence the show was neither gay nor 
gruesome, a matter of indifference, but a part of | 


was doubtless present to the mind of each 
spectator. 


the programme. 


So was the whole fair, a matter of indifference | 


but—the programme. Of moral values I shall say 
nothing. 

Yet I found one bright and pretty spot on 
the fair-ground. One amusement provoked 
smiling lips and beaming faces. The atmosphere 
of the merry-go-rounds was almost gay! The 


street piano accompaniment was shrill but ex- | 
hiliarating, like an east wind. It whistled the | 


waltz questionably, but the horses flew to it. 


Children, youths, and maidens sat the wooden | 


steeds and smiled. They were in sordid raiment, 
yet they sat them with dignity, with a wonder- 
ful and pleasing grace. Where whip or rein 
could be handled there was even excitability of 
gesture, The young emotions were stirred by 
the physical exercise. Ice of self-possession and 
self-consciousness broke under the magic of the 
whirling wooden steed. This is significant. To 
ride even a wooden horse is a masterful sort of 
entertainment. The English heart is touched by 
it ; pulses bound, smiles dawn, eyes sparkle in 
the ecstasy of riding when nothing else of new or 
horrible can work that marvel. 

The philosophy of this empire of the horse 
might be interesting. A wooden empire on the 
muddy fair-ground, a flesh and blood one on the 
paved velvet of Rotten Row, but equally provo- 
cative of exhilaration under either aspect. The 
Play Genius of the Eoglish people has whispered 


Samples, Pamphlet and Prospectus post free on application to MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 


For INFANTS 
and INWYVYALIDS. 


DIGESTIVE. 


It maintains a_ self-respect upon 
horseback because its pride is to be self-reliant, 
to dominate, to conjugate no passive but an 
active voice. When called upon to admire, to 
be interested, horrified, raised to a state of high 
spirits by the circus-driver, the gingerbread- 
seller, the collector of curious animals, the per- 
former of public executions and exhibitor of 
murderous relics, it maintains a repellant, slightly 
insulted attitude. It may do so because it 
recognises the inferiority of its own position 
compared with that of the showman. It does 
not like this kind of subjugation; for that por- 


Wherefore it makes amends by a resentful reser- 
vation of smiles and a repression of delight upon 
the surface at least. The independent spirit of 
its play may account for the sadness of its play 
when that is of a nature to draw upon its recep- 


| tive faculty. It is not generous enough to be 


receptive. That would imply self-insufticiency, 
while to be self-sufficient is its great ambition, 
its worthy pride. Hence, not to be amused by 
what tends from without to within becomes a 
great solicitude. There is a certain generosity, 
doubtless, about the soul of a people which loves 
better to give than to take—even in its play. 
We receive unwillingly, we proffer gifts with 
pleasure. The showman enjoys himself more 
thoroughly than the spectator. His smiles are 
not all of ingratiation, perchance. His is the 
attitude of the supremacy of giving. Not so the 
spectator’s. 

And yet I can conceive of a subtler generosity 
of taking. But this is not ours. We do take 
our pleasure sadly. We male them with en- 
thusiasm. We take them ungraciously. We 
make them with grace, We are more lively 
over a self-wrought joy. 

At least my observations the other day resulted 
in this conclusion. A clever pencil busied about 
the precincts of the fair—merry-go-rounds ex- 
clusive—must have truthfully drawn a throng 
unresponsive, laggard, weary-looking, slightly 
supercilious, but wholly dutiful. The pieture, 
like another drawn from a crowd more gentle 
might assume its motto: The English take their 
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FOOD 


MELLINS FOOD BISCUITS 


SUSTAINING. 


For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, and for all who require a Simple, Nutritious, and Sustaining Food. 


NOURISHING. 


pleasures sadly. 
wears the same moral aspect with that of the 
rich, 

But equestrians were gay notwithstanding in 


the playground of the poor. 
the gayest in that of the rich. From this fact, | 
reflect that the national laughter or expression 
of gaiety may call into requisition the whole 
body. An Englishman perhaps disdains to be 
merry before a stage, around an arena, under the 
consideration that he has there only opportunity 
to exercise the facial muscles. 
people likes the expression of gaiety, of relaxation, 
of delight to extend farther. 
sidered to laugh with the whole framework of its 
limbs when hurling a football or taking a hedge. 
This is a fine characteristic, the one of doing 
things thoroughly. 


are not a light-hearted people even then. 
philosophy of our heavy-heartedness I would 
like to fathom. But it would be a dive into deep 
and mingled waters. 
there. 
tho popular truism that we are an inartistic 
people, hence an unimpressionable, hence an 
unresponsive, hence an unadaptable, hence an 
egotistic, hence an unamuseable people. 
dare not. 


we carry too large a weight of conscience. 
haps because we are too egotistic. 


The playground of the poor 


They are probably 


A muscular 


It may be con- 
We would laugh with the whole boly but we 
The 


If I dared I might venture 
Then I should have a desire to announce 


But I 


The sadness of our play shall remain where it 


is, confined to that pleasure in which is no labour. 
The English people demands to labour at its own 
amusement. 
ing a sail. 


It dislikes to drift without spread- 


Perhaps we cannot be light-hearted because 
Per- 


It is possible that the one supposition involves 


the other. 


NATIONAL B.W.T.A. 
DEVOTIONAL MEETING, 


SUNDAY, JUNE 16th, 


8 p.m., 


CITY TEMPLE, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


To inaugurate the World's W.C.T.U. and 
National Council Meetings of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association ; 

The LADY HENRY SOMERSET Presiding. 


SPEAKERS :— 
Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, Maiame ANTOINSITE 
STIRLING, “MOTHER STBWART” (of Ohio), Miss 
MARY H. HUNT (Massachusetts). 


ADMISSION FREE. 
Tickets to be obtained at B.W.T.A. Offices, Memorial 
Hall, E.C. 


Doors open at 2 p.m. «. § fiat OrganzRecital, 2.30. 


Price 2s. per Tin, 
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ye te THE BRITISH MOTHERS’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Sea-Side Potiday ome, 


LANCING-ON=-SEA, NEAR WORTHING, 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


|The North-East London Gospel Mission. 


—— 9@egoeoeoooooooos 


¥ ove Visitora among the suffering poor in some of the most pitiable slum districts of East London 
‘\ 


would earnestly voice their plea for the weary mothers ant their enfeebled “wee bairns” found 
daily in their path. 


The past severe winter, with no work, starvation scarcely averted, sickness supervening, home nearly 
sold up—all these, and more, have left bebind a terrible legacy of weakness and weariness of body and mind, 
making together a condition that is distressing to witness. Whowill help us take poor mother, baoy, 
and all to the beautiful country for a fortnight now the lovely Summer has come? 


We have room for jut Ome Hundred mothers and children at our Seaside Homes, which face, and are almost in the sea, whose shining 
waters can be seen from nearly every window stretching away into space. 


CONTRIBUTIONS, however small, would be heartily welcomed, our funds being at present overdrawn. 2/6 keeps a “ wee one,” &/= a big child 


for a week; 2@/= a mother and baby, while BO/= gives two older children a fortnight each at the seaside. £& would give three mothers and ba bies, 
and four older children, the same happy holiday. 


Your own holidays will be the happier for having helped some poor one leave their dismal surroundings, and enjoy a few sunshiny hours by the lovely 
sea! The “ Homes” are conducted strictly on temperance lines, and all the workers are total abstainers. 


CONTRIBUTIONS would be gratefully received by Mrs. F. A. BEVAN, 59, Prince's Gate, South Kensington, S.W., or by yours respectfally 


WILLIAM CHORLEY (Director), 
F. A. BEVAN, Esq., Treasurer, 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


6, Clepnane Koad, Canonbury, London, N. 
@# Meeting so often enfeebled men and fathers broken down in health, or slowly recovering from illness, we have decided to open a COTTAGE HOME 
FOR MEN opposite our present premises at Lancing. Contributions for furnishing and sustaining the same would be gratefully received. 


Drafts should be crossed BARCLAY, BEVAN, & C3., 54, Lombard Street, E.C., to whom contributions might be paid direct, if preferred, to North-East 
London Gospel Mission Account, for Lancing Home of Rest. 


Hon. Auditors—Messrs. A. J. HILL, VELLAcoTT & Co., Chartered Accountants, 1, Finsbury Circue, E.C. 
Collecting Cards or Boxes would be gladly sent on application. 


St. Giles’ Christian Mission. 


FRESH AIR, WHOLESOME FOOD, HOME COMFORTS 
FOR SICKLY, DESTITUTE, AND ORPHAN CHILDREN. 


Their need ts great, and strongly pleads for help. 
WILL YOU GIWE IT? 


AND ENABLE US TO BENEFIT A LARGE NUMBER BY 


A FORTNIGHTS STAY IN OUR HOLIDAY HOMES, 


AND TO 


Provide a Permanent Home 


FOR THOSE 


Destitute and Orphan Children 


Needing our Aid. 


Contributions will be gratefully received by F. A. BEVAN, Esq., Treasurer, 54, Lombard Street, E.C.; or 
WILLIAM WHEATLEY, Superintenden', 4, Ampton Street, Regent Square, W.C. 
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| 
BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. | 


| husband seemed to think it was not quite proper 


By AURORA. 
THE WOMEN WRITERS’ DINNER. | 


“ Bur I thought they were all starving authors?” 
said the Ordinary Person. 

“ No, they dine once a year,” said the Advanced 
Woman. 


a - 


Gi 
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“It is the men who starve,” said the Society 
Dame. 

“When the publishers have paid Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, and Sarah Grand, and the ‘ Yellow 

Aster’ there are no profits left . . .” 

“You mean there are no prophets left,” inter-. 
rupted the Woman of no Importance. 

‘ST mean that there is nothing left for the 
poor writing man,” said the Society Dame. 

“‘ Except birthday honours,” said the Advanced 
Woman; ‘they have the monopoly of those.” 

“ And there is his sex,” laughed the Woman 
of no Importance. “ That in itself is man’s chief 
claim to literary distinction.” oe 

‘So it seems,” said the Advanced Woman. 

“ We have had George Eliot, and Georges Sand, 
and Jane Austen, and Charlotte Bronté, yet we 
are always having the sneer of feminine work 
thrown at us.” 

“There were sixty-two women writers at 
dinner last week,” said the Society Dame, “ was 
there one among them that you could compare 
to George Meredith ? ” 

“I have never enquired about the propor- 
tions of the Meredithian appetite,” answered the 
Advanced Woman. 

“But wasn’t the ‘Girl in the Karpathians’ 
present?” asked the Ordinary Person. 

‘The Girl who was there,” said the Advanced 
Woman, stiffly, “ was not in the Karpathians.” 

‘““Where was she then?” demanded the 
Ordinary Person. 

“She was all at sea,” answered the Advanced 
Woman. 

* * * * * 

“But aren’t we getting away from the 
dinner 2” asked the Ordinary Person. 

“There was no getting away from the 
dinner,” said the Society Dame. “It lasted 
three mortal hours.” 

‘They had speeches,” said the Woman of No 
Importance. 

“It must have been deadly dull,” yawned the 
Society Dame. ‘‘ What could they find to talk 
about—and no men there? ” 

“‘ They fell back on the Queen,’ laughed the 
Advanced Woman. “ But they turned out the 
waiters first.” 

‘“How tragic!” said the Woman of No Im- 
portance. “ You might have expected some 
originality from writing women.” | 

“ Don’t you know that it is original for them 
to be common-place’” sneered the Advanced 
Woman. | 


HMomen Writers’: 


“Criterion Restaurant: a 


“I am glad they touched on something re- 


spectable,” said the Ordinary Person. “ My 


for.them to dine alone—it sounded quite fast.” 


“They upheld the virtues,” continued the 
“The chair paid a tribute 
to the Queen’s domestic successes. The girl in 
the Karpathians ignored the Past—perhaps she 


Advanced Woman. 


was wise.” 


“T imagine the 


speeches were not 


dinner,” said the 

54 7 Woman of No Im- 
Di UNeET:. sie hci! portance. “The 
an eere toast of the Future 
timethere was none 
left for the Pre- 
sent.” 

“ And the worst 
of it was that the 
a. eed Future began with 

msitiy 3: a puff and ended in 


“June 581695. 


; . ‘ 
ree smoke,” said the 
ai = fxg | Advanced Woman. 
anit + awe “ Cigarettes ? ” 
ap ae wx | =whispered the 


Society Dame, 
eagerly. 
“Hush! ” said the Woman of No Importance. 
“Only the debutantes thought them manly.” 


“It must have been deadly dull,” repeated 
the Society Dame. “Thank goodness I am not 
@ writing woman.” 

“TI think it was very bad form,” said the 
Advanced Woman. “And such a waste of 
time.” 

‘‘ What I dislike is the exclusiveness,” said the 
Woman of no Importance ; “no decent woman 
would care to go where she couldn’t take her 
husband.” 

“You all seem to be bitter,” said the Ordinary 
Person timidly. “I confess I should have liked 
to see all the literary ladies together. It would 
make their books so interesting afterwards.” 

“Tt doesn’t,” said the Society Dame. “ You 
can’t respect an author when you know she is 
scraggy, and it is impossible to find any emotions, 
or any morals, in a woman with a high neck.” 

‘“T am not bitter,” said the Advanced Woman. 
‘‘ But the Pioneer can enjoy a Criterion dinner 
as well as any other woman, and to be ex- 
cluded .. .” 

“Then you were not invited either?” cried 
the Society Dame, delightedly. ‘I thought it 
was want of brains that made them refuse my 
application.” 

“They said I was ineligible too,” murmured 
the Woman of No Importance. 


* * s s * 


“Then it is quite true that only clever women 
are admitted ?” said the Ordinary Person. 

“Did you expect to go?” sneered the Society 
Dame. 

“I offered to go and chaperon them,” said the 
Ordinary Person, flushing. “I thought if there 
was a good sensible woman there it would look 
more respectable.” 

“Oh, they didn’t shirk all the conventions,” 
said the Advanced Woman. “As far as I can 
make out, the chicken was dressed.” 

“But my husband was told that they were 
brazen enough to put a bare leg on the table,” 
whispered the Ordinary Person. 

“Quite likely,’ said the Woman of No 
Importance, drily; “it accounts for the caper 
sauce. 

“‘I wonder if it is true,’ said the Ordinary 
Person, shocked. 

“Look at the menu, 
Advanced Woman. 


and see,” said the 


so good as the 


took up so much |. 


used by Mr. Redmond. 
one thing, shows how idle has been all the talk 
in certain quarters with respect to what the 
Government Whips may, or may not, have 
reported as to the difficulties of obtaining a 


MENU. 


Hors d'ceuvres variés—“‘ The Gates of Eden.” 
Consommé—“ Mirage.” 

Créme de sante—‘‘ The Grasshoppers.” 
Poisson ; sauce princi¢re—‘‘ A Penitent Sole.” 
Pommes nature—‘ A Maid of the Manse.” 
Salad de concombres— The Westminster Gazette. 
Whitebait— The Woman at Home. 
Bouchée a la montglas—" A Village Tragedy.” 
Quartier d’agneau ; sauce piquante—“ A Girl in 
the Karpathians.” 

Petit pois—Atalanta. 

Pommes parisiennes— 7 ruth. 

Poularde rotie—‘‘ Birds of Passage.” 
Salade de saison—“ Story of a Modern Woman.” 
Asperges: sauce mousseline—‘‘ The Way 
they Loved at Grimpat.” 

Chartreuse aux fraises—‘‘ Some Emotions 
and a Moral.” 

Patisserie—‘‘ Children of Circumstance.” 
Bombe glacée—‘‘ Gallia.” 
Dessert—‘“ The Art of Beauty.” 

Sherry, Champagne, Claret—‘ Discords.” 


On the re-assembling of Parliament after the 
Whitsuntide recess, it was inevitable that Sir 
William Harcourt should be questioned as to the 
Local Veto Bill. Mr. Bartley, that member of 
the Opposition who has an apparently irrepres- 
sible curiosity about the measure, put the 
question, and was promised by Sir William that 
if he would only curb his impatience he should be 
satisfied on the point. Following on this answer. 
Mr. W. Redmond asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to say, for the convenience of 
members interested in the Local Veto Bill, 
whether they were to understand from the 


answer given that the second reading would be 


taken this session. To this Sir William replied, 
“Certainly,” the emphasis on the word being as 
marked as was that on the words “ this session” 
This declaration, for 


majority on the second reading of the Bill. 
+ & * 


The prophets or counsellors of withdrawal are 
doomed to disappointment. The few Liberals 
who dislike the Local Veto Bill, and make their 
voices heard out of all proportion to their 
numbers, cannot be allowed to repudiate at 
their own sweet will a great principle of the 
Liberal Party. As for the objections of two 
or three Liberal election agents, who have also 
been ventilating their views in the papers 
during the last week, they are either unreason- 
ably afraid of the liquor power at election 
times, or are themselves in sympathy with the 
pothouse rather than with the temperance 
section of the Liberal party. Another probable 
thing with reference to these agents, is that 
they are, when denouncing the temperance 
party, seeking excuses for the loss of some 
election. But as the Daily News clearly 
pointed out last week, the Liberal Party cannot 
now go back on this question; so that the 
sooner these particular agents fall into line the 
better. It is known that the liquor people are 
losing no opportunity of sowing the seeds of 
dissension amongst Liberals, and what is to 
be feared is that some Liberal agents are 
not above being influenced from such a quarter. 


THE GREAT PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


Mr. H. J. Osborn, 112, Fleet Street, asks us 
to state that all the reserved seat tickets for the 
Albert Hall meeting (June 20th) have been dis- 
tributed ; but that tickets for the meetings at 
Queen’s Hall, on June 18th and 19th can still 
be had.— Tuesday night 2s. and 1s., Wednesday 
(three sittings), 2s. 
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THE “ LIBERATOR” RELIEF FUND. 


IT I8 PROPOSED TO SET ASIDE 


SON DAY, JULY th, 


“LIBERATOR” SUNDAY 


When it is hoped that in every Church and Chapel throughout the Land, collections 
will be made in aid of the “ Liberator” Relief Fund. 


OW 


The Readers of the Woman’s Signal are urgently requested to do all they can to help forward this effort 
on behalf of hundreds of Aged People, Widows, Lone Women, and Invalids, who, after a life of thrift and self- 
denial to make some provision for sickness and old age, find themselves (through no fault of their own) 


oppressed with the fear that after all they must face the dreaded workhouse. 


All communications should be addressed to the Rey. J. STOCKWELL WATTS, H:n. Sec. 


Offices: I6, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


The Fiend INDIGESTION, to CYTOS BREAD. 


| EVERY THURSDAY. ONE PENNY. 
‘>What, you here!! Then I’m off!” 


@he Christian. 


| 
| 
(Establishedas “THE REVIVAL” in 1859. 
1 
| 
} 


A CHRISTIAN FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
CONTAINING 
Portraits and Biographical Sketches. 
Notes and Comments on Current Topics. 
Daily Bible (-Saetanl 
Records of Evangelistic Effort and eeesenany 
Enterprise Throughout the World. 


London: moneay AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, EC. 
y be Ordered of any Bookseller or Ne wsagen 


**Bast's PROCESS.” 


NUTRITIOUS. DELICIOUS. DIGESTIBLE. 

A really well-made Custard is one of the nicest additions nossible to the~dinner or 
supper table. Itis anes reas de sci geomnitn 

= eee ANU MANG 


‘PAREN ie ii 


Of Giooeea and Store 


S. CHIVERS & SONS, English Spade Fae Lee Funtory. Histon, CAMBRIDCE. 


| Chivers’ Gold Medal Jellies. 

Deticious, Wholesome, Kefreshing. 
Prepared in silver-lined pans, flavoured 
iw with Ripe Fruit Juices. Half-pinte, 
|23d.; pints, 4gd. ; quarts, 8d. 


| A Child, by the aid of Chivers’ 
Specialitiocs, can make a CUSTAKI), 
a BLANC MANGE, or a JELLY, ot 
| which any Cook might by proud. 


BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN. 
Can be retained on the stomach when all other food is rejected, 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BAKERS AND CONFECTIONERS. 
BISCUITS from THE NATIONAL BAKERY CCO., Ltd., 
Brewery Road, London, N. 


—— 7 w= at eaGace carleus GHC N Age 

TOONBARRI 1 TEA L ESTATE, ‘ Advertisements ‘Aes, ie 
R. MORTON, Planter, care of General | JOHN HADDON & CO., 
Morton, 2, Priory Parade, Cheltenham 


(lb. lead’ 18s. 4d:), will send # leads, rail ROCY BEE HOUS 


BURY SQUARK, E.C. 
carriage prid, on oy order for seven NOT LATER Heh wsaURY MORNING 


Further Particwiars and Lists of Agents on application to 


W. MARSHALL & SONS, 
Victoria Cytos Mills, GREAT GRIMSBY. 
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STOCKWELL ORPHANAGE, 


CLAPHAM ROAD, 


LONDON. 


FOUNDER'S DAY 


AND 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Wednesday, 


June 19th, 1895. 


THE FOLLOWING WILL TAKE PART IN THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE DAY :— 


AFTERNOON MEETING, at 3.80, 
Chairman—MARTIN JOHN SUTTON, ESQ,, J.P. 
EVENING MEETING, at 6.30, 


Chairman—SIR JOHN BARRAN, BART., M.P. 
SPEAKERS: 


Rev. ALEX. CONNELL, M.A. j 
, WM. CUFF. | 
"J. W. EWING, M.A. 
. J. M. GIBBON. | 
” ‘NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 


» WALTER HORNE, M.A. 


Rev, ARTHUR MURSELL. 
,, CHAS. MOINET, M.A. 
, G. F. PENTECOST, D.D. 
», JAS. STEPHENS, M.A. 
,, JOHN SPURGEON. 
J. A. SPURGEON, D.D. 


Rev. THOMAS SPURGEON. 
| , ALFRED WELLS. 
, W. J. WOODS, B.A. 
| F. F. BELSEY, Esq,, J.P. 
| F. W. N. LLOYD, Esq. 


i 


CONTINUOUS PROGRAMME. 


Gates open at 2.30.- 


Admission, SIXPENCE. 


*,* As help is greatly needed, friends unable to be piccent are requested to forward their cont:il utions on cr b fore the day, 


addressed to 


The Treasurer, ¢/» ‘lhe Secretary, Mr. F. G. adds, The Orphanage, Clapham Road, London, 5. W. 


I A a 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION PUBLICATIONS. 


THE “GILT TOP” SERIES. 
VEW VOLUMES. 


Quiet Thoughts for Morning Devotion. _liricf 
Daily Readings for a Year. ly the late Rev. 11. 8. B. YATES, Editor 
of the Sunday School Chronicle. Price 23. Gd. 

“The work is a singularly finished performance, which cannot be opced at any 
page without benefit to the thoughtful reacer, and tempting bim to peruse the whole. 
hese ‘ Quict Thoughts’ are well worthy of their setting.” Nemsayent. 
The Ethics of Gambling. l'y Rev. W. 
MACKENZIE, M.A, Cloth boards, gilt top, price Ls. 

“T possess a vast amount. of literature upon gambling, but. this volume is the best I 


have read upon the subject." R. Stewart Coun, Secretary, International Association 
for the Suppression of the Gaming Tables at Monte Carlo. 


DoucLas 


THE “BLUE COVER” LIBRARY. 
A Shilling Series of high-class Stories by well-known Writers. Crown Svo, 
well [llustrated, and with cover designed by A. I’. LyDon. 
NEW VOLUMES, 
Ralph Roxburgh’s Revenge. l'y Kk. Kvererr Green, 
Morag Maclean: A Perthshire Story of Fifty Years Ago. 


3y MoM. RANKIN. With Three Ilhistrations by J. Aytos SYMINGTON., 


“SPLENDID LIVES” SERIES. 
Crown Xvo, cloth boards, price Is. each, 
NEW VOLUME. 


The Story of Princess Alice: An Ileal Woman. 
Fui7a F, Potuarp. Illustrated. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
A Difficult Daughter. by Evetyn Evererr-Grien. 
Illustrated by PauL Harpy. Imperial 16mo, cloth beards, gilt 
edges, price +33. Gd. 


Keith's Trial and Victory. 


GREEN. 


ly 
| Ready Shortly. 


By Evetyy Everert: 
: Illustrated by PAUL HARpDy. Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 
gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 

Nobody’s Girls. By Saran Tyrer. 


Tmperial 16mo, 
cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


DR. J. R. MILLER’S WORKS. 
Come Ye Apart: Daily Meadings in the life of Christ. 


Large imperial 16mo, printed on aniique laid paper, cloth boards, 
red edges, 3s. 6d. ; balf-calf, marbled edges, in box, és, 6d, 
(SPECIAL PRESENTA TION EDITION.) 

Come Ye Apart. With 13 Original Drawings, illustratiog 
the Months. By CuARLES ROBINSON. Printed in Red and Black, 
bound in padded paste grain, round corners, wilt roll, red wader gold 
edyres, in box, price los. 6d, 

Week-Day Religion. Large imperial timo, printed on 
antique laid) paper, cloth boards, red cdyes, price 3s. Gd. ; half-calf, 
marbled edges, in box, 43. Gd.; padded pxste grain, round corners, 
gilt edges, price Xs. 

The Building of Character. |.arge Imperial 16mo, 
printed on antique laid paper, cloth boards, red edges, price ts, Gd. ; 
half-calf, marbled cdges, ia box, 62. Gd. 3 padded, paste grain, round 
corners, gilt. edges, in box, Ss. 

The Perfect Home. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
price Zs.; padded paste grain, round corners, gilt cdges, price ds. 

The “Come Ye Apart” Birthday Book. Selected 
from the Writings of J. Kh. Minwer, 1.0, Author of “Come Ye 
\part,” ete, 272 pages, crown lGmo, handsomely bound in padded 
paste erin, round corners, gilt. roll, red under gold, 2s. 6d. ; cloth 
horde, gilt edges, price Is. Od, 


“ TRANSFIGURED LIFE’ SERIES. 
Crown Svo, bound in clectric blue leatherette, wilt top, price 6d. cach, 


Mary of Bethany... 
The Transfigured Life: 
Shining Lives. 


The Dew of Thy Youth: An Address to Young People 


of the Society, of (bristian Endeavour, 


Some Hints for Making 


a 


LONDON : 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


57 & 59, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 


WHITE RIBBON NOTES. 


Mrs. Rose Peters, of St. John’s, is the delegate 
representing Newfoundland. The W.C.T.U. there 
has ed in securing Scientific Temperance 
Instruction in the Public Schools. Mra. Peters 
comes as the only delegate from that country. 


Mr:. 8. Richards is one of the delegates 
representing China. Mrs. Richards has done 
excellent work in China. 


Mrs. Todd, President of the Dominion 
W.C.T.U,, is a most earaest and active worker. 
The Canadian Delegation will include Miss Mary 
Scott, Editor of the woman’s paper for the 
Dominion Union; Miss Lilian Phelps, Mrs. 
Sanderson, Mes. O'Neil, and Mre, Archibald. 


Germany will be well represented by Mrs. 
Mary B. Willard, head of a Girls’ School in 
Berlin; Frau Coser, aud Frau von Gizycki. 
The two latter are editors of the woman’s 
paper in Berlin which stands for philanthropic 
und moral movements. 


Norway sends Miss Serche, who comes highly 
recommended by the Countess Von Jarlsberg. 


Miss, A. Trigg will represent Finland, and is 
coming with the object of learning the methods 
of the W.C.T.U. 


Mrs. Margaret Anderson Watts, President 
of Kentucky, is the wife of Robert A ine 
Watts, one of the most estimable citizens of the 
State. She is the daughter of Hon, 8S. H. Ander- 
son, a lawyer and orator of distinction, who died 
while a member of the Congress. On the 
maternal side she is the granddaughter of Judge 
William Ows'ey, the fourtesnth governor of 
Kentucky. Her ancestor, the Rev. Jobn Owsley, 
was, in the seventeenth century, rector of the 
Glouston Church of Leicestershire, England, for 
fifty years. She comes from an educated and 
talented stock, and ample means gave her tine 
educational advantages. Mrs. Watts is a deep 
thivker on all advanced topics of the day, and 
her views have been published in various papers. 
She was one of the first women of Kentucky 
who dared to advocate higher education and the 
ballot for women. She has beeri an active mem- 
ber of the W.C.T.U. for many years; has held 
the offices of national superintendent of police 
matron work, state superintendent of scientific 
temperance instruction, state corresponding 
secretary, and state president, in each proving 
herself a faithful and efficient worker. Mrs. 
Watts was member of the Women’s Auxiliary 
Board of the Parliament of Religions ia 1893, 
and she is a charter member of the Women’s Club 
of her city, which club holds a prominent place 
in the Federation of Clubs. 


Norway has just sent more than ten thousand 
names for the Polyglot Petition ; Iceland thirteen 
hundred names, and the Faro Islands two 
hundred and thirty-three. We have at last a 
W.C.T.U. formed in the capital of Iceland, 
through the energy of Miss Olafia Johannisdoter; 
it has fifty members. The juvenile work is also 
being introduced into Iceland by the same lady ; 
and y Henry Somerset's story, “‘ Who did sin 
—this Man or his Father ?” has been translated 
into the Norwegian language. 


INTERNATIONAL TEFPERANCE 
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MEETINGS. 


FRresu points of interest continue to be added in 
connection with the remarkable series of meet- 
ings of the two great women’s temperance 
organisations—the World’s Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union a:d the National British 
Women’s Temperance Association —commencing 
with some two hundred devotional services on 
Sunday next, addressed by White Ribbon 
speakers throughout London, the principal 
service being in Dr. Parker’s City Temple, on 
Sunday afternoon, in which Lady Henry 
Somerset and Miss Frances Willard will take 
art. Many of the American and other delegates 

ve already reached London, and others are on 
the way, a large party being expected on 


Wednesday by the erlin, of the American liae, | 
at Southampton. The same vessel is bringing | 
the great Polyglot Petition against d:ink, opium, | 


and vice, signed by seven millions, in tifty 
different languages, which is to be a chief feature 
in the final meeting at Royal Albert Hall. 
petition has been presented to, and cordially 
received by, President Cleveland at Washington 
and its prayer is to be laid before the Govern- 
ment of this country as an outcome of the 
meetings. The annual council of the Nationa 
B.W.T.A. in the City Temple on Monday and 
Tuesday will be attended by nearly eight 
hundred delegates from branches in 
Scotland, and Wales, presided over by Lady 
Henry Somerset, and will have a long agenda of 
business to go through. Rev. Canon Wilber- 
force, Miss Wiilard, Miss Agnes Weston, Mrs. 
Clara Hoffman (U.S.A.), Miss Lilian Phelps 
(Canada), with Lady Henry Somerset in the 


chair, are to be the speakers at the annual public | 


meeting on Tuesday evening at Queen’s Hall, 


Langham Place, and Madame Antoinette Sterling | 
has promised to attend and help at this and the | 


other meetings. The third Biennial Conven:ion 


of the World's W.C.T.U. at Queen’s Hall on | 


Wednesday, Miss Frances Willard, president and 


founder, presiding, will be attended by about | 


three hundred accredited delegates, and by as 
many friendly delegates from other societies, 
among the former being ‘' Mother” Stewart, the 
chief speaker and inspirer of the Women’s 
Crusade, out of which the modern women’s 
temperance work has grown. The international 
demonstration at Royal Albert Hall on Thursday 
night will be preceded by a reception at the 


Mansion House, given by the Lord Mayor of | 


London, and followed on the Friday by a recep- 
tion given by Lady Henry Somerset at Reigate 
Priory, Surrey. 


All temperance people will be interested in the 
recent statement made by the authorities of the 
Banstead Asylum. It is as follows:—“It is 


The | 


ngland, | 


Correspondence. 
The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed bycorrespondents. 


THE FACTORY BILL. 
Frienps,—Will you allow me to say a few 
words on the Workshops and Factories Bill 
as introduced by Mr. Asquith ? 

| When this Bill was introduced we (the 
workers) thought, at last here is an honest 
_ attempt to alleviate the conditions under which 
| go many thousands have to toil, and if it is not 
| all we could wish, it is a great improvement on 
‘the past. The most helpless because the most 
‘ unorganised of our workers will have a measure 
of protection for life and health, and by the 
abolition of overtime it will take from the un- 
scrupulous employer an unfair weapon which he 
| at present uses for his own benefit, regardless of 
the interests of the workers or his fellow em- 
ployers. Overtime from the point of view of 
she workers’ interests is a great evil. The labour 
day as legally tixed at the present time is lonyer 
than the average human being can hear without 
Serious detriment mentally and physically, and 
when to that is added the overtime demanded 
by many employers from those thousands of 
| workers whose physique is so far below the 
| standard, from a humanitarian point of view the 
| restriction was hailed with satisfaction, especially 
| as we know that too often there is no remunera- 
‘tion for the overtime, the worker having to 
comply with the request or give place to some- 
one more obliging! Overtime is bad from 
an economic standpoint, as it overtasks and 
| exhausts the worker, while there ara others 
waiting and eager for that very work the system 

of overtime robs them of. 

The statement made by those mistaken friends 
of women, “ that the intentions of the ‘ Trades 
Unions’ are unjust to women, and ask for them 
that which they will not accept for themselves,” 
is not founded on fact. Every Trade Union of 
any standing is desirous of abolishing overtime 
altogether, as they know how seriously it affects 
the numbers of the unemployed 

If the restriction cannot yet be obtained for 
|the whole of the workers we shall be glad to 
| accept it for women and young persons where 
the competition for work is keener than in any 
other class, and whose physical condition is as a 
consequence of a much lower standard. The 
inclusion of laundries within the provisions of 
the Workshops and Factory Acts must be hailed 
as a blessing by every unprejudiced person who 
knows the conditions under which these women 
and girls have to exist. 

The clauses affecting the “ dangerous trades ” 


worth noticing that the high rate of recovery in| are more than justified by the reports of H.M. 
this asylum has been coincident with the aboli- | Inspector of Factories for the years 1892-93-94, 


tion of beer as an article of ordinary diet. 
very certain that the patients have taken their 
food better since the beer was stopped ; but the 
great lesson tuught by the withdrawal of this 
mild intoxicant has been that people who have 
gone away are able to do without it.” 


It is | but space will not permit of them being dealt 


with here. Thauking you in anticipation,— 
Yours sincerely, 
AmigE Hicks, 
Hon. Sec., E. London (Women) Rope- 
makers’ Trade Union. 


Our Readers and Friends are invited to send in large orders for the special 


SUMMER NUMBER OF THE WOMANS SIGNAL. 


For June 20 we shall issuo a 32-page Edition, filled with Reports of the Great June Meetings of Women 
at the World’s W.C.T.U. Convention, Sketches, Portraits of Leaders from the different Countries, 
Interviews, Programme of the Queen’s Hall and Albert Hall Meetings, and other special features, all of 
which will make this a particularly valuable number. The issue of June 27 ,will also be of superior interest by reason of a finished 


Report of the last four days of the Great Meetings. 


In the number for June 6th was commenced a charming New 


Serial Story, “THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST HATH EATEN,” by the Author of “Joanna Traill, 


Spinster.” 


Order of Newsagents in Great Britain, or of the Publishers, 


Messrs. HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 125, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Subscriptions should be sent direct to the Manager, 33, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, EC. 
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NATIONAL HOME READING UNION. 

MespaMEs,—The object of the National Home 
Reading Union is to render study attractive. 
The Union endeavours, by all means which can 
be devised, to interest | pte in reading for the 
sake of information and mental culture, as dis- 
tinguished from mere bread - winning, or the 
time which often means little more than 
obliterating time —an anodyne to silence activit: 
during the intervals of work. To this intel- 
lectual mission the Press has lent ungrudging 
support, showing that the desire of our jour- 

ists is to improve intellectual taste aud to 
stimulate thought. 

Of the various methods adopted for the further- 
ance of its aims, none has proved more successful 
than the patriotic attempt made by the Union 
to interest Englishmen in the history and litera- 
ture, the physical geography, and the natural 
history of their own country. 

Those who attended the summer assemblies 
held at Buxton and Salisbury last year, not only 
enjoyed the meetings while they lasted, but left 
with the feeling that they had annexed these two 
very dissimilar districts as a part of their mental 
property for the rest of their lives. This year 
the Union “ period” comprises the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, and Leaming- 
ton has been selected as the place of the meet- 
ing, during the first week in July, since its 
- neighbourhood is richer than any other part of 
England in memorials of this time. 

The programme is far too long for insertion, 
but its general scope may be gathered from an 
outline of the plan upon which the lectures and 
excursions have been arranged. Major Leonard 
Darion, M.P., chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the forthcoming Congress of Geo- | 
graphers, will lecture on the ‘ National and 
International Advantages of the Study of Geo- 

phy,” Professor Sir Robert Ball on “Comets,” 
Pactonoe Rendall on the ‘‘ Last of the Stoics,” 
Professor Bridge on ‘‘ Shakespeare and Music,” 
Dr. Lawrence and Mr. Tanner give a course of 
four lectures on History, Mr. Marr four 
lectures un the Geology, and Mr. Scott Elliot 
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four lectures on the Botany of the district ; Dr. 


Braunholtz lectures on the ‘ French Stage in | day, 


Shakespeare's time” and ‘‘ Guy of Warwick in 
Early French Romance,” while Mr 
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As to the widespread moral weakness of the 
you go to the root of the matter; the 
parents are to blame—and sorry I am to think 


- Yule Oldham it—the mother chiefly, because she has charge 


lays before the meeting the remarkable results| of the child during the carly and all-important 
of his investigations into the history of the dis- ‘years. Is it not true that she pushes it from 


covery of America. 


her in its sweet he!pless infancy, in fascinating 


Excursions will be made to Stratford-on-; childhood, in adoring youth? Alas! she need 
Avon, Warwick, Guy's Cliff, Kenilworth and | not then push io manhood, for there is a yreat 
Stoneleigh Abbey, Wroxall Abbey and Baddesley | 
Clinton, Coventry and Compton Winyates, under | 


the guidance of Sir Arthur Hodgson, K.C.M.G., 
Mr. de Courcy Laffan, the new Head-master of 
Cheltenham, the Head-master of Warwick 
School, Lord Alwyne Compton, Bishop of Ely, 
Professor Hughes, Professor Ridgeway, Mr. 
Marr, Mr. Scott Elliot, and many other gentle- 
men, who will expound the history, archeology, 
geology, and botany of the places visited. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, the Bishop of Hereford, Principal Heath, 
and others will also take part in the week’s pro- 
ceedings, which include not only the substantial 
items already named, but also many social enter- 
tainments provided, with a due regard for the 
instincts of holiday-makers. 

It is in its comprehensiveness and its cheap- 
ness that the N.H.R.U. differs from the learned 
societies. The summer assembly is arranged for 
those who are not experts in the subjects which 
its programme includes, and they are open to 
anyone whu pays the small fee of seven shillings. 
The secretary of the N.H.R.U., Surrey House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, will be glad to 
send the programme to any who write for it.— 
Yours very faithfully, Avex Hin. 

A WORD OF THANKS. 

Mespames,—I feel compelled to thank you for 
your noble utterance in this week’s SIGNAL. It 
must find a response in every true woman’s 
heart. The defence you put into the prisoner's 
mouth is most touching, and turns one’s ab- 
horrence into something like pity for the fallen 
man ; certainly into pity for the innocent child 
who has grown up so uncontrolled. 


gulf fixed, which even a mother’s love cannot 
bridge over, 

Is the breast of a stranger a softer pillow forthe 
darling little head, or her arms more svothinzly 
enfolding than the mother's? Can you expect 
a young, untrained governess or help tu be as 
sympathetic and patient with the eager question- 
ing, and restlessness, which characterise a 
healthy child, as the mother whose nature it 
inherits ? 

Should any man be the daily confidant, the 
dearest sweetheart, the strongest support against 
all weakness, the most loving comforter of youth 
—trather than the mother ? 

We need more moral teaching in school, in 
church, and lecture hall; more of the ‘‘ mere 
righteousness” at which so many good people 
scoff. We need the holiness of motherhood to 
be inculcated, and the worship of motherhood in 
place of the worship of the immortal mother 
and child. When parents realise their re sponsi- 
bilities, and do their duty by their citspring, 
then shall our sons and daughters grow up side 
by side—equally pure-hearted, and _ clean- 
minded; then shall the kingdom of God be 
amongst us.—I am, Mesdames, faithfully yours, 

Highgate. A Harry Moruer. 
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TuRKEY is to have a delegate, a Miss Rebecca 
Krikorian, who coms from Antiab. She is of 
Armenian p»rentage, her father being a pastor 
of a Protestant Armenian Church. She is a 

uate of the Women’s College at Scutari, near 

stantinople. She bas taught for some years 
in a mission school for girls, and has done much 
Church and Sunday School work and _ has 


always displayed a gift, almost a genius, for hold- 


ing the attention of an audience either of men or 
women. She has been in London stud ing in 


the Zenana Medical College. While in London 
she attended Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, and his 
preaching gave a permanent vent to her activi- 
ties. When she returned to Antial she took up 
the work of an evangelist, especially among those 
addicted to drink 


. She has reclaimed several 
hundred from their evil ways. It is a remark- 
able thing for an Oriental woman, bound by the 
convention of centuries all opposed to the 

reasion of a mature personality in women to 
rise above the cast-iron chains of the customs of 
ages and shine like a star by the light of divinity 
within. 

Miss Weston (Superintendent of Work 
among Sailors, for the orld’s W.C.T.U.)—For 
over twenty years Mies Agnes Weston has lived 
and worked among the blue jackets of Her 


Majesty’s navy. The result of her powerful 
influence is now seen in the widespr reform 


which has taken place in the habits of hundreds 
of men to whom her name is a talisman for good. 
One man out of every six in the navy is 4 total 
abstainer ; and Miss Weston's work—including 
her monthly letters to sailors (the now far-famed 
“ Blue-Backs.”) Ashore and Afloat, which she 
edits; the “ Sailor’s Rests” she has established 
in Portsmouth, and her untiring personal efforts, 
have called forth the admiration not only of the 
Commanders and the Lords of the Admiralty, 
but of all who know of the devoted labour of her 
life. 

Moruer Srewart, of Springfield, Ohio, a 
distinguished pioneer, will always be known as 
one of the heroic souls who stormed the rum 
shops of Ohio with the heavenly weapons of love 
and prayer. When seventy-five years of age 
this remarkable woman came to England as a 
fraternal delegate to the Good Templar Conven- 
tions, held at that time ; and it was her counsel 
and advice which led to the founding of the 
B.W.T.A. A powerful speaker for the enfran- 
chisement of women and prohibition of the 
liquor traftic, Mrs. Stewart is also a writer of 
repute, having written a book in which she gives 
her recollections of the women’s crusade. 

Mrs. E. B. Incatts, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
Superintendent of the department of Narcotics, 
is perhaps the most attractive apostle that the 
anti-tobacco crusade has developed. She is the 
daughter of a very liberal-minded mother, has 
been a temperance worker from girlhood, a meim- 
ber of the W.C.T.U. since its first organization in 
her city, and for years the financier of the State 
organization. She is the president of the St. 
Louis District Union and delegate to the World’s 
Convention in London. As National superin- 
tendent her work is continuous and thorough, 
and many States have enacted laws forbidding 
the sale of tobacco or cigarettes to minors. Mrs. 
Ingalls is popular in Society, and at all social 
yatherings wears her knot of white ribbon, Her 
husband supports ber in all her endeavours, and 
is proud of her ability as a lvader. 

Mrs. S. M. Wacken's election as State Presi- 
dent of Nebraska was in the line of “ natural 
evolution.” As local and district president she 
displayed those qualities of leadership which 
inevitably bring promotion. Among these is the 
rare gift of harmonizing discordant elements, 
which, united with a radical aggressiveness in all 
departments of W.C.T.U. work, is one of Mrs. 
Walker's chicf characteristics, She possesses 
power, in a remarkable degree, to draw out the 
latent talents of timid and self-depreciating 
workers, President for many years of Nebraska's 
famous Fourth District and vice-president of the 
State under Mrs. Hitchcock, Mrs. Walker is evi- 
dently the right woman in the right place. 

Mrs. Hexen M. Sropparp, W.C.T.U. leader 
in Texas, first saw the light in a frontier cabin in 
the forests of Wisconsin. Her eurly education 


was gained partly in the little country school- 
house, partly in 
Part of the year 
preparatory to teachio 
she entered Genesee 
Lima, New York, 
valedictory honours in a — class. She was 
married two years aftor to 

of New York, aud was widowed in 1878, 
mother of two boys. 
resigning 
vorsity—to accopt the presidency of the W.C.T.U., 
which oftice she has held since 1891. 
dard has carried the gospel of the white-ribbon 
to the remotest corners of this immense Stute ; 
was instrumental ia securing the Scientific Tem- 


interest of a better 
anti-tobacco law. and other progressive lcgisla- 
tion. She is delogate from her State to the 
World’s Convention in London. 
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the big “ sitting-room” at home. 
1860 was spent in Ripon College, 
her first school. Later 
esleyan Seminary, at 
and in 1873 graduated with 


r. 8. D. Stoddard, 
the 
She resumed teaching ; 
her last position—in Fort Worth Uni- 


Mrs. Stod- 


rance Instruction Law for Texas in 1895, and 
as spent the winter of ‘95 at the capital in the 
“ Age of Consent” law, an 


Mrs. Magy Towne Burt, for many years 
President of the W.C.T.U. of New York, is a 
marked figure in all white-ribbon circles. She is 
the daughter of a former rector of the Church of 
England ; was born in Ohio ; removed to Auburn, 
New York, with her widowed mother when twelve 

ears old ; was educated in the public schools and 
‘n the Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute, and four 
years after leaving school was married to Edward 
Burt. She dates her awakening to the world’s 
needs to the crusade fire of 1874, which swept her 
fron: her home of ease and elegance into the un- 
ceasing round of toil she has since known. She 
was one of the secretaries of the first National 
Council, and later became National correspond- 
ing secretary. Queenly in presence, courtly in 
speech, elegant in manners in private life as well 
as dignified and inspiring in public, Mrs. Burt is 
well fitted to lead the more than twenty thousand 
women of the great Empire State whose motto is 
“ Excelsior.” She has a pleasant home in upper 
New York City with her husband and son, who 
are heartily in sympathy with her. 

Mrs. Henuietta L. Monroz, Ohio's loved 
and honoured President, isa native of that State, 
one of the original crusaders, and a pioneer 
leader in the W.C.T.U. Her father was 
Zachariah Riley, a lawyer and a gentleman of 
the old school ; her mother was granddaughter 
of a Revolutionary Captain in Virginia, and 
cousin of “Stonewall” Jackson. Mrs. Monroe 
had the advantage of a total abstinence train- 
ing, and even in her school days was a member of 
a temperance organization. In 1848 she was 
married to Mr. James B. Monroe, of Xenia, a 
cultured Christian business man, who is in- 
terested equally with his wife in all reform work, 
Reared in a conservative communion, the United 
Presbyterian, it was no easy matter for her to 
lead a crusade procession on tho streets, but the 
movement came to her as the voice of God, en- 
listing all her sympathies, and developing a talent 
for leadership which her friends quickly recog- 
nived. From that time she has devoted her life 
to W.C.T.U. work, and in 1886 was called to 
the State Presidency. Her clear judgment and 
resvurceful mind, seconded by a corps of loyal 
and eflicient workers, has placed Ohio in the 
front rank as a W.C.T.U. State. Six sons and 
daughters have blessed her home, which has been 
an ideal ono, for she is in the largest sense a 
home-keeper. Her family holds a leading place 
in Xenia in every particular, As one of Mrs. 


Monroe’s loyal constituency says of her: “No| Burns was buried); Lancaster Road Chapel, 


Stato has greater reason to be proud of her 


representative, both at home and in the National, | Road, Isliugton ; 
than Ohio.” | George McCree pastor) ; Baptist Chapel, Woud 


Mrs. Lucy Tiurman, Superintendent of Work | 


among Colored People, has been talking for 
temperance ever since crusade days. She was born 
near Toronto, Canada, in 1852. Even as a child 
her love for oratory was so pronounced that she 
would climb the hills and address mimic | 
audiences. She Jeff bome when seventeen, | 
determined to do something for the elevation of | 
her race. She taught a school in Marvland for | 
three years and then went to Jackson, Michigan, 
where she married. Mrs. Thurman has lectured | 
in both Southern and Northern States, her 
audiences being more often white than coloured. 


She is State superintendent of Coloured work 
in Michigan, district superintendent of Evange- | 
listic work, and President of Jackson county, , 


Junnt 15, 1896, 


W.C.T.U. The Thurmans have a beautiful home 

in Jackson, where they have entertained many 
istinguished persons. Frederick Douglas was for 

the last six years a warm friend of the family. 


GREETING FROM A 
VETERAN CRUSADER. 


My pean Lavy Henry SOMERSET AND Miss 
Wittarp, — You cannot know how like an 
electric battery your loving invitation to attend 
tho World’s Convention in London acted for a 
while. ‘“ Yes,” I said, “1 think I can go.” Oh, 
wouldn’t it be a blessed tinale of all_ the ycars / 

But the inevitable is upon mo and I must fore- 
go that great pleasure and all active work for the 
future. Even my writing has come to be a 
severe tax. So I can be with you only in the 
spirit, as I was the other day with Lady Henry 
at Greenock, calling up the delightful occasion 
when ex-Provost Campbell so gallantly enter- 
tained me, and where I stood on a table and 
preached the gospel of total abstinence to a great 
crowd in the venerable Gaelic kirk. I hope you 
will have a blessed time. May I ask you to 
present my loving greeting to the dear sisters. 

May I mention the unions and presidents of 
each that I orale in London? It would be 
interesting, if there are any members of these 
unions remaining, to have them recognised at 
your Convention. The first was formed in the 
Lecture Hall, Victoria Chapel, Wandsworth 
Road, the pastor, Rev. Mr. Henderson, presid- 
ing. Mrs. Beatty was elected president, and 
Mrs. Denholme secretary. Mrs. Denholme is 
now vice-president of the W.C.T.U. for Africa, 
at Drumgool, South Africa. Mr. Robert Rae, of 
the League Journal, Mr. Owens, of the U. K. 
Alliance, and other gentlemen assisted. On 
Friday evening, Feb. 4th, I addressed a meeting 
in Stepney Green Tabernacle, and after the 
lecture, we proceeded to organise our second 
union, electing Mrs. Marie Hilton, of ‘ The 
Creche” fame, as president, with a number of 
vice-presidents, Miss Hilton secretary, and Miss 
Harris asistant secretary, with a corps of gentle- 
men as advisory committee. Tuesday, Feb. 16th, 
I met a conference of ladies in Rev. Henry 
Varley’s Tabernacle, Notting Hill, and after the 
address, organised our third union, making Mrs. 
Varley president. On Wednesday, 16th, I meta 
conference of ladies at Mr. John ‘Thomas’ 
Tabernacle, St. John’s Wood, and organised 
our fourth union, making Mrs. Thomas 
president, and Miss C. Charlotte Mason 
secretary. 

I am glad to notice that you propose to have 
a large number of churches filled on the Sabbath, 
and wish it could be that those chapels in which 
I spoke might be among the number. My tirst 
was Old Barnsbury Square, Islington, by invita- 
tion of the pastor, Rev. John Morgan. He is 
not pastor now, but I wish that our dear Miss 
Ackermann might be sent there. I asked her if 
she would not go that church and speak for me. 
If she cannot, please send a Crusader there was 
where my campaign opened. South Street 
Baptist Congregational Church, Greenwich ; 
Grafton Road thane, Holloway (Rev. Forbes 
was pastor); Victoria Chapel, Wandsworth 
Road; Stepney Green Tabernacle ; Dr. Jabez, 
Burns’ Chapel, now Dr. Dawson Burns’, Church 
Strect, Paddington (a week from the day Pr. 


Notting Hill: Britanma Row Chapel, Nssex 


Borough Road Chapel (Kev. 


Green; Rev. Henry Varley’s Tabernacle, Notting 

ill; John Thomas’ ‘Tabernacle, St. Johns 
Wood (Mr. Thomas left some years ago). 

I wish you would send a lady to Father 
Cotter’s Catholic Church in Woolwich. I think 
he is there yet. My Protestant friends cheated me 
out of answering his invitation the first ever 
tended to a lady- -and neither the Rev. Father 
nor I ever got over the disappointment. Con- 
greyational Chapel, Wandsworth, a venerable 
old sanctuary over 300 years old. Old Surrey 
Chapel, Newman Hall pastor when I was there. 
This list is all | now recall. Praying God's 
blessing on your meetings and lovingly to all.— 
I am, yours, Mortuer STEW Ak". 

Springtield, 0., Muy Ist, 1895. 
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Write or call for new Theological Catalogue, just ready. Catalogues and Monthly Lists of New Books post free on application. 
H. R. ALLENSON, 30; PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


ee ne 
HOTEL GUIDE FOR B.W.T.A. COUNCIL MEETINGS. 


AMERICAN FAMILY HOME, ~%, Upper | DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 12, Bishopsgate TRANTER’'S TEMPERANCE HOTELS, 


Redtord-place, ‘Vavistock-squarc. Estd, 1872. | Strect Without, K.C. Apartments, including sridgewater Square, Barbican, CG. Apart- 
First-class patronage. Superior table. Sub-! attendance, from 33s. 6d. Breakfasts from Is, 6d ments from Is. Gd. Isreakfasts from Is. 
stantial Breakfast. Address, Miss Rispy. | FIFE TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 1) and 20, COCKBURN HOTEL, ° and 10, Endsleigh 
1,! Ely llace, Holborn Circus, E.C. Apartments Gardens, W.C, Apartinents, including attend- 
MILT ON TEMPERANGE on W. - aye gpd spendance from 23. 6d. Breakfasts from ance, from 3s. 64. Breakfasts from Is, 6d. 
and Breakfast from 3s. | a s. 64, aren DOE ; Will friends who desire en at any of 
| WEST CE 75 to 103,| these Hotels, please wrife dircet to the Managers. 
PREVETT’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL ,| Southampton Kow, W.C. Apartments, accord. HELEN |. Hoop 
$3 and &5, Southampton Row, Russell Square, ing to location, from Is. 64. Attendance 9d. Scale eer ant: 
W.C. Bedrooms from Is. 6d. per day for one | per day. Breakfasts from Js. 3d. | Superintendent of Organisation Department. 
person. With Breakfast, Board, by ariange- WILDE'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, : fa 
4 ? » ! 
Heo c 40, Ludgate Hill, B.C. Apartments from 2s. 6d. | PA R IS. 
D COM: | F 9d. day. Breakfasts from 
SCTE EFA eY 3! Stamford Ter as _e sae | PARIS (Central, a Bowens) eee 
: : fs sgt } Se rooms, with or without board, from 3} to 8 
Seg 8.6. Single beds bs. a eee pea BUCKINGHAM TEMPERANCE francs. Ladies and families. Paris Branch of 
2s, jd. Meals at correspondingly low rates. HOTEL, 1), West Strand, W.C. Apartments W.c't.U. Temperance Restaurant. English 
and attendance from 3-. Breakfasts from Is. Jiee iit Room. Moderate Terms. Apply (en- 


WILLIAMS’ TEMPERANCE HOTEL, ‘ 4 asratare 205 
Montague House, 2, Montague Stucet, ussell ALLIANCE RESTAURANT, »}, Huwly.te ocing 2trl, stawps, Lady Secretary, 200, W. 


square, W.C. Tariff on application. Hill, EC. Apartments and breaktast Jo. 6d. | sit. Honote. 
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66 ed | 4 SMALL SPOONFUL 
om of CADBURY’S COCOA, 

9 with boiling water or milk, 

| will make a large breakfast 

cup of the most delicious, 


digestible, absolutely pure 
‘The Typical Cocoa of English 


No and nourishing Cocoa, of 
Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” USED | the finest flavour, entirely 


CHEMICALS | the greatest strength and 
(As in many of 


The Analyst. PE a tt Sree from any admizture.” 
Cocoas), - 


BEST Established “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
AND 1825. 4, 
8 
Air-tight Tins. 


FOR 
In Patent 


CHEAPEST. a 
oY’ 
INFANTS, '@) 
| & 
AND THE AGED. | 
THE FIRST GRAN IONEER REDUCTION SALE 
Fe ee eae mmmctniarens | Rit ca ee 


: a CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, 
: “ Highly Nutritious.”—Zancet. 
By Messrs. F. HODGSON & SON, 
‘Whereas, in launching forth our new production, THE “ PRUDENTIAL” CARPETS AND HEARTHRUGS, we beg to state they will have a Rich 


Turkish and Persian Design on one side, and on the reverse the elegant and costly designs of Wilton make. The advantage thus gained is great, as they can - 


be utilised in various rooms at one cost. This is a valuable step in economy. 
PRODIGIOUS SALE OF THE 


“PRUDENTIAL” Reversible CARPETS ‘<) 


Reversible, with a different pattern on bo:h sides, woven throughout, with handsome border ‘to correspond ; richly blended in several colours to suit 
any furniture. Made in 10 sizes only. These Carpets are the prodaction of much -care,' labour, and forethought, and are made in handsome and elaborate 
patterns (which are protected by registration). They combine the rich blended colours of the Turkish and Persian with the elegant designs of the Wilton. 
These goods cannot be distinguished from Real Brussels when laid dowa, and cannot be exce'led in darability. 


ach. Ea :h. Bach. 

6ft. by 9ft. ... Reduced Sale Price 5s. 6d. 9ft. by 10}ft. ... Reduced Sale Price 9s. 6d. 12ft. ,, 133ft. ... Reduced Sale Price 17s. 6d. 

73th, 4, Olty xs 5 mH 7s. 6d. _ Oft. 4, 12... Pr 11s. 6d. 12ft. ,, 15rt. ... a Pe 198. 6d. 

Ott. .,, Olt. . 5 _ 8s. 6d. | 1OLfs..,, WH. 2 9 aa 13s. 6d. 12¢t. ,, 18ft. Bs x 24s. Od. 
12tt. ,, 120. ... ‘i 7 15s. 6d. 


: ; 
When ordering, please mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting-room, and any particular colour preferred. 
: Blairquhan, Maybole, N.B., 3rd Aug., 1894. 
Lady Hunter Blair writes: “ Will Messrs. F. Hodgson and Son send her another ‘ Pradential’ Carp3t, same as befors, crimson and gold, dimensions 
ft. by 103 ft. 2? Cheque enclosed.” 
A Reversible “‘ Prudential’’ Hearthrug (Regd.) to match above Carpets, sent for 1s. Gd. extra, size 2 yds. long and 1 yd. wide. 
, SPECIAL OFFER.—3 Hearthrugs for 48. 3d.; or 6 for 8s.; or 12 for 15s. Gd. 
In the High Court or Justice (Chancery Division).—Hodgson v. Webb Broth 2rs.—On the 18th day of July, 1890, His Lordship Mr. Justice Chitty 
granted an interim injunction restraining Messrs, Webb Brothers, of Hackney Wick, from infringing Mr. Fredk, Hodgson’s Trade Mark, “ Eclipse,” No. 


y3,774 (Leeds). EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. : : : 
66 ” 3 @UARANTEED 
00,000 “ECLIPSE” CARPETS: “i: 
9 % BARGAINS. 


Sale Price. This Gigantic Offer is a Special Contract made with readers of THE Woman's SIGNAL only. WE WILL FORWARD DIRECT FROM 
THE LOOMS TO ANY ADDRESS, ON RECEIPT OF AMOUNT, A GENUINE WOVEN, SEAMLESS, REVERSIBLE CARPET, 
THE LARGEST EVER SOLD AT THE PRICE, Suitable for Sitting-room or Bedroom, Bordered and Woven in Art Colours, large 
enough to cover any ordinary-sized room, as an advertisement for our goods, thus saving any middle profits. Remember these are 
Woven, not printed, and are made of a material almost equal to Wool. Thousands of these Carpets and Rugs have already been sold 
at almost double above prices. A Rug sent with Carpet, 1s. extra, Kilkea Castle, Magency, Co. Kildare, 17th August, 1891. Lady 
Each. Eva Fitzgerald writes: “Tne ‘ Eclipse’ Carpets sapplied by Messrs. F, Hodgson and Son—nec laiyshio is mach pleased with them.” 


“WOMAN’S SIGNAL” CARPET COUPON. 13/6 95. SERCIAL OF EEE: 


On receipt of this Coupon and P.O.0, or Stamps for - one a nee PS Ree aed me ee ny oe 
amount, we guarantee to send goods as above to your |” ARPETS an am ves Se eee ee see eee wee wee aes 15/ 
address in any pare of the United Kingdom. Cash re- Valuc unequalled in the Annals of Advertising. Asa favour, kindly examine and com- 


pare these Carpets. 

All Orders despatched same day in rotation as they arrive by post, Cheques and I’.0.’s 
payable to -- 
F. HODGSON @& SON, "rcs, Routes. WWoodsley Road, LEEDS. _ 


turned in full if not satisfied. 
(signed) FL HOOUSON & SON, 


Printed by HazeL1, Watson, & Vivey, Lp., et 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, and Published by MarsHaL & Sov, 125, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
pole Advertisement Agents, JOHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square. 


